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The Second Labour Conference 
of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation 


The European conflict gave an unexpected significance to the 
second American Labour Conference. For the Havana meeting 
was the first formal activity of the International Labour Organ- 
- désation to follow the outbreak of war in September ; as such, 
it gave notice to the world that the institution had determined 
not to retreat in the face of the crisis. During the Conference 
the American membership’s unanimous approval of this decision 
was made explicit by the “ Declaration of Havana”. Like the 
first meeting of the Member States of the Western Hemisphere, 
held at Santiago three years earlier, the second Conference 
demonstrated the utility of regional discussions. A measure 
of their usefulness can be seen in the fact that two of the principal 
items on the 1936 agenda demanded further consideration in 
1939. These were social insurance and the work of women and 
juveniles. In addition, the agenda of the second Conference 
called for study of migration, a prime concern for many South 
American States. It should be added that agriculture, a com- 
manding interest of the entire Western Hemisphere, was like- 
wise discussed at Havana by the American members of the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, who met concurrently with 
the Conference. Far from dissipating the Organisation’s basic 
universality, the Havana Conference only strengthened it. The 
continuity of interest of the American States was emphasised in 
a resolution urging that at the third regional Conference all the 
American States should participate as Members of the Inter- 
- national Labour Organisation and send full delegations, and in 

the offer made by one country of its capital as the next meeting 
place. 


HE Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
at its Eighty-fourth Session (May-June 1938) considered a 
report by the Office on the measures taken to give effect to 
the resolutions adopted by the first Labour Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organ- 
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isation which was held at Santiago, Chile, in January 1936. 
More than two years had passed since the States of America 
had first met in a regional Conference held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Organisation, to discuss the social 
problems in which they were specially interested ; and it was 
thought that the time had come to review the results to which 
the holding of that meeting had led. The report which was 
submitted to the Governing Body gave an account of the 
work which had been done since the Santiago Conference on 
the technical questions dealt with in the conclusions adopted 
by the Conference—social insurance and the conditions of 
work of women, children, and young persons—as well as the 
effect given to the numerous resolutions of the Conference. 

The Governing Body considered that the results of the 
Santiago Conference as set out in the report were so impor- 
tant that it was desirable to transmit it to the International 
Labour Conference so that it might be available to the dele- 
gations of all the States Members, especially those of the Ame- 
rican States particularly concerned. 

The report was accordingly communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Twenty-fourth Session 
(June 1938). One of the results of this was that a resolution 
was submitted by a large number of delegations, including 
almost all the delegations of the States of America, by which 
the Conference requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to examine the possibility of taking 
the necessary measures to convene, in 1939, a second regional 
Conference of the American States which are Members of the 
Organisation. The signatories of the resolution considered 
that the remarkable results which had followed the work of 
the Santiago Conference, as well as the happy development 
of the general and regional activities of the Office and the 
recent progress made in its relations and technical collabora- 
tion with the extra-European countries, made the convening 
of a second regional Conference of the same nature extremely 
desirable, and pointed out that this would meet a desire 
expressed by the Santiago Conference itself. 

The draft resolution was most sympathetically received 
by the International Labour Conference, and it was finally 
adopted unanimously. 

At its Eighty-fifth Session (October 1938), the Governing 
Body discussed the practical means of giving effect to this 
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resolution. An invitation was received from the Cuban Govern- 
ment to hold the Second Conference of American States at 
Havana, and the Government undertook to bear half the cost 
of the Conference. 

The Governing Body gratefully accepted this generous 
offer. It decided that the Havana Conference should open in 
November 1939, and should, like the Santiago Conference, 
consist of tripartite delegations (two Government delegates, 
one Employers’ delegate, and one Workers’ delegate, assisted 
by such advisers as were thought necessary) of the States 
of America which were Members of the Organisation, and that 
those which were not Members should be invited to send 
observers. The Governing Body also decided to be represent- 
ed at the Havana Conference by two members from each of 
its three groups. The following agenda was fixed for the 
Conference : 

(1) The Director’s Report ; 

(2) Examination of the effect given to the resolutions 
of the Conference held at Santiago, Chile (particularly as 
regards the work of women and children and social insurance) ; 

(3) Organisation of official institutions dealing with immi- 
gration and settlement. 

In accordance with these decisions, the International 
Labour Office, on 27 October 1938, sent a letter to the Govern- 
ments of the American States Members of the Organisation 
inviting them to the Havana Conference, which it was finally 
decided should open on 21 November 1939. It also invited 
the States of America which are not Members of the Organisa- 
tion to be represented by observers. 

When the date fixed for the opening of the Havana Confer- 
ence drew near, some doubt was felt as to whether it would 
not be better to postpone it in view of the circumstances 
arising out of the state of war. Fortunately, such apprehen- 
sions proved to be unnecessary, and the Conference opened 
on the date fixed under the most favourable conditions. 
The participation of the States of America in the work of the 
Conference was extremely satisfactory, since the following 
sixteen American States were represented, eight of them by 
complete delegations: United States of America, Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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Besides these countries, three States of America which 
have withdrawn from the League of Nations without having 
expressed their intention to continue to take part in the work 
of the Organisation — Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua 
— sent observers. The British Government also sent an 
observer, to whom the Conference extended a welcome. The 
total number of persons accredited to the Conference, including 
the Governing Body delegation consisting of two represen- 
tatives of the Government group, two of the. Employers’ 
group, and one of the Workers’ group, was 135, composed of 
47 delegates, 4 observers, 65 advisers, and 19 members of the 
secretariats of delegations. 

The Conference met in the premises of the Cuban Depart- 
ment of Education, in the former meeting hall of the Congress, 
which the Cuban Government had kindly placed at its disposal. 
In addition, some Committees met in the premises of the 
“ Asociacién Nacional de Hacendados de Cuba ”, which that 
organisation was good enough to lend for the purpose. 

The interest which the holding of the Conference aroused 
in the countries of America was shown by the receipt of a 
large number of telegrams and letters wishing success to its 
work. Special mention should be made of two cordial mes- 
sages sent respectively by Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, and Mr. Lazaro Cardenas, 
President of the United States of Mexico. Dr. Federico Laredo 
Bru, President of the Republic of Cuba, took a personal inter- 
est in the work of the Conference, which owed much to the 
generous co-operation of the Cuban Government ; he also 
received the delegations and the Secretariat in the Presidential 
Palace. 

The President of the Conference was Mr. Juan Miguel 
Portuondo y Domenech, Secretary of Labour of Cuba. The 
Government Vice-President was Mr. Justiniano Sotomayor, 
first delegate, of Chile, the Employers’ Vice-President 
Mr. Alberto Jaramillo Sanchez (Colombia), and the Workers’ 
Vice-Chairman Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano (Mexico). 
The Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. John G. 
Winant, was Secretary-General of the Conference, and the 
Secretariat. was composed of members of the staff of the 
International Labour Office together with a certain number 
of temporary officials engaged in Cuba. 
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The Conference adopted Standing Orders based on those 
used by the Santiago Conference. It set up a Selection 
Committee consisting of three members of the special delega- 
tion of the Governing Body and eight representatives of each 
group. The Chairman of this Committee was Mr. Walter A. 
Riddell, delegate of Canada, its Employers’ Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Maximiliano Camiro (Mexico), and its Workers’ Vice- 
Chairman Mr. Tom Moore (Canada). Its function was to 
submit proposals to the Conference for the organisation of its 
work, and to fix the agenda of the plenary sittings. 

At the suggestion of the Selection Committee, the Confer- 
ence decided to set up a Resolutions Committee, a Committee 
on social insurance, a Committee on the conditions of work of 
women and juveniles, and a Committee on immigration. 

The Conference held fourteen plenary sittings, during which 
it discussed the Director’s Report and the reports of its various 
Committees. The session closed on 2 December 1939. 

Below will be found an account of the conclusions reached 
by the Conference as a result of the work of its technical 
Committees and its Resolutions Committee, as well as a brief 
summary of the discussion on the Director’s Report. 


DEBATE ON THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


The Director of the International Labour Office submitted 
a special Report to the Havana Conference in which he outlined 
the developments that had taken place in the American 
countries in the three years since the Santiago Conference and 
called attention to the problems of particular interest to them 
at the present moment. The Report contained a summary 
of the economic position of the American countries, including 
statistics which indicated the dominance of agriculture, the 
international implications of the foreign trade of the New 
World, and the importance of foreign investments in the 
development of the Western Hemisphere ; it pointed out that 
dependence on single crops as well as foreign capital had 
brought special hardship to the American countries in the 
world depression. In the effort to regain prosperity, controls 
overjagriculture had been employed in both the continents 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Report described the 
exchange controls in force, and the growth of governmental 
planning in the use and development of natural resources. In 
concluding its analysis of the New World’s economy, the 
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Report urged closer co-operation between American States 
and the world in general. The Report also summarised the 
social legislation and the development of social welfare insti- 
tutions in American States, the application of international 
Conventions in that area, and the part played by American 
countries in the International Labour Organisation. 

The submission of a special Report to the Havana Confer- 
ence marked a change from the procedure of the First American 
Conference at Santiago. The submission of such a report and 
the debate upon it follows closely the regular procedure of the 
annual Conference in Geneva. 

The Director concluded the Foreword to his Report with 
a reminder to the countries of the Western Hemisphere that 
the importance of a regional Conference depended upon its 
relationship to the International Labour Organisation as a 
whole. He said: “ In discussing social questions on a regional 
basis, the countries of the New World should not forget that 
the basic problems are shared by the rest of the world. Region- 
alism should be kept within the broader framework of 
international understanding.... The importance of American 
support for the International Labour Organisation has never 
been more fundamental, and the opportunity for the New 
World to contribute to the creation of a new and genuinely 
social civilisation has never been so great.” 

The discussion on the Director’s Report was full and 
varied. It occupied six plenary sittings of the Conference during 
which 28 speakers, coming from 14 different countries, took 
part in the debate. Of these speakers, 13 were Government 
representatives, 5 were employers, and 8 were workers, while 
two of the speakers represented the Employers’ group of the 
Governing Body. 

As the Director said in summing up the discussion on his 
Report, the unity of the debate was “ expressed rather in the 
spirit of approach and in the universal recognition that the 
well-being of man under a democratic form of government is 
our primary objective ”. Support for the Organisation was 
emphasised throughout — support. which took the form in 
some cases of definite pledges for maintaining the future 
functioning of the Organisation and in other cases of recognition 
both of the difficulties and of the importance of the Organisa- 
tion’s continuing to render normal service to neutral nations 
far removed from the European conflict. 
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Many of the speakers called attention to problems that are 
universal and world-wide as well as American. Problems 
of reciprocal trade, economic planning, capital movements, 
and the need for economic security for all peoples, were 
recognised as the underlying difficulty preventing economic 
and social justice. On the other hand, some speakers empha- 
sised the particular problems which, while universal in their 
effect, are of more immediate importance to the nations of the 
American hemisphere. The problem of livelihood for nations 
whose economy is based on a single or a limited number of 
products, and in fact whose whole economy is based upon the 
export of one or more products, must be taken into considera- 
tion when questions of labour legislation or improvement of 
standards are examined. Similarly, the rural problems found 
in many American countries must be given particular consider- 
ation and ways found for improving the conditions of agricul- 
tural as well as industrial workers. The special needs of the 
Indian populations and of special groups of people should be 
examined separately. The issues growing out of the breaking 
up of the land and the attempts to create a group of small 
landholders require sympathetic consideration. 

In commenting upon these issues, the Director in his 
reply said: “In order to bring about in the shortest time 
possible the material and moral betterment of the labouring 
classes of the American Continent, we must extend to the 
agricultural workers of the Americas the protection already 
gained by the industrial worker. In some cases this means 
giving to agricultural workers the assurance of freedom of 
organisation and of civil liberties already won by urban 
workers. In some cases it means extending to impoverished 
peasants technical knowledge and aid in marketing that will 
permit an increase in their standard of life. In still other cases 
it may mean turning agricultural wage earners into indepen- 
dent farmers.” 

A large number of speakers took the opportunity offered 
by the Director’s Report to complete the documentation 
concerning social legislation and the application of social 
regulations in the American countries. New legislation was 
analysed and statements were made explaining the increased 
application and enforcement of labour legislation in many 
countries. Similarly, the creation of various new administrative 
agencies such as Ministries of Labour and Social Welfare in 
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the three-year interval since the Santiago Conference was 
emphasised. A number of ratifications of Conventions and 
action taken on Recommendations in the interim were reported 
in the discussion. A high estimate was placed on the influence 
of the International Labour Organisation, both directly, 
through its Conventions and Recommendations, and indirectly 
through the work of experts who had assisted in the drawing 
up of labour codes and in advising American countries in 
recent years. Particular attention was given to the importance 
of making possible direct participation of labour in the enforce- 
ment and administration of labour legislation, while the special 
problems of the administrator in giving practical effect to 
legislation formed the subject of several useful interventions 
in the debate. 

In general, the debate on the Director’s Report demons- 
trated the value of free discussion by representatives of 
employers, workers, and Governments, on social and economic 
problems that were of interest to them both nationally and 
internationally. Trade, financing, and imperialism, were 
touched upon in the general discussion. The Director pointed 
out, in his reply, while rejecting “in the international sphere 
policies of both political and economic domination ”, that 
reciprocal trade agreements based upon an equitable exchange 
of goods are warmly and widely accepted. 

The representative of the only American nation engaged 
in the present war pointed out that democracy in industrial 
relations cannot survive without democracy in political 
relations, and that at the present time “ even greater vigilance 
and sacrifice is necessary ” to preserve and extend the social 
frontiers of democracy. The Director added that in accepting 
the premise that lasting peace is based on social justice “ we 
realise that peace is not the resultant of war, but rather a 
positive and living relationship among men and among nations ; 
it is good will formalised into friendly foreign policy ”. 

While the discussion as a whole made clear that there are 
divergent elements and opinions in the American hemisphere, 
it showed at the same time the acceptance of a constructive 
social philosophy and the opportunity to move on common 
ground in working towards social betterment and a fairer 
chance for the individual worker and his family. 

In closing the discussion, the Director summarised the 
debate and also drew attention to the role of the International 
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Labour Organisation as an instrument of service to the 
American countries, He added: “One of the speakers has 
said that ‘We have an affectionate regard for the I.L.O’. 
If this be so, it is because we have reached out to every corner 
of the earth in an effort to blot out slavery, to release from 
bondage the indentured servant, to lift the standard of the 
peon and the peasant, to protect womanhood, to bring to 
maternity protection for mother and child, to cut down 
accidents, to wipe out industrial disease, to introduce job 
assurance and old-age insurance, to encourage the right of 
freedom of association, and to do all that lies within our power 
to see that all peoples everywhere have a fair chance to realise 
the wants of mankind for food, for clothes, for shelter, and for 
reasonable medical care, so that they may live in health and 
decency and may have that degree of security that will ensure 
peace of mind. ” 


SocraL INSURANCE 


At Santiago the First: Labour Conference of American 
States had approved a comprehensive resolution on the funda- 
mental principles of social insurance. This code of rules, 
intended expressly for the guidance of American legislators 
in the fields of workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, 
and invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
was mainly derived from the body of international regulations 
on these subjects adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at various sessions. 

During the interval of four years between the Santiago 
and Havana Conferences considerable progress has been 
made in the different branches of insurance by many American 
countries, which have thus given proof of the sincerity of the 
faith they professed at Santiago. 

Social insurance is, however, not a static but a developing 
institution. Not only are improvements suggested by a 
scheme’s own experience, but adaptations are called for 
also in response to the demands of current social policy. 
From this standpoint the Havana Conference had to consider 
whether the Santiago resolution required to be modified or 
supplemented in order to take account of the experience 
of the intervening years and to envisage any special and urgent 
problems which present the American countries with peculiar 
difficulties. 
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The Havana Conference set up a Committee on Social 
Insurance which was formed by ten Government members, 
five Employers’ members, and five Workers’ members. The 
Committee unanimously elected as its Chairman Mr. Villalobos, 
Mexican Government member, and as its Vice-Chairmen 
Mr. Watson, United States Employers’ member, and Miss 
Schneiderman, United States Workers’ member. 

The work of the Committee divided itself into two parts, 
on each of which a report was drafted for submission to the 
Conference. 


First Report 

From the outset the Committee was anxious to reaffirm 
the Santiago resolution, and the Cuban Government member 
put forward two resolutions, the first of which, in order to 
reassure American countries about to introduce or amend 
social insurance schemes, asserted the continuing validity 
of the fundamental principles adopted at Santiago, while 
the second called attention to the three functions of social 
insurance (prevention, restoration, and compensation), pointed 
out the advantages which social insurance possesses over 
other methods of collective provision, and indicated the 
substantial contributions which social insurance is able to 
make to the economic security and health security of workers 
and their families. The resolution affirms the common will 
to achieve justice and social progress of the American States, 
which desire to increase their productive capacity and to raise 
the standard of living of workers both in town and country. 

Both resolutions were adopted by the Committee without 
opposition, and were transmitted to the Conference as the 
subject of the Committee’s First Report. Mr. Carlos Raggi 
(Cuban Government member) was appointed reporter to 
the Conference for this subject. 

The Report was approved by the Conference without 
opposition. 


Second Report 


Proposals Discussed. 
The Committee then entered upon the second stage of 
its deliberations. Its discussions were based on a list of 


1 Equality in the voting strength of the three groups was ensured by applying 
the “ Riddell-Tzaut *’ system, the Employers’ and Workers’ members having two 
votes each. 
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points drafted by the Office and on several proposals of general 
interest submitted by the Government members of Bolivia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, and the United States. 

The discussions issued in the adoption by the Committee 
of a Second Report embodying all the proposals deemed 
worthy of recommendation to the American countries gene- 
raily, and a draft resolution constituting a supplement to the 
Santiago resolution. 

In the course of its discussions the Committee considered 
several proposals upon which it did not feel able to formulate 
any decision as to the principle involved but which it judged 
worthy of the attention of the Office or Governments. 

The resolution attached to the Second Report is divided 
into chapters according to branches of insurance, in the same 
way as the Santiago resolution. However, for the purpose 
of exposition in the limited space here available the material 
is presented under the following heads: (1) restatement, 
with minor changes, of certain of the principles of the Santiago 
resolution ; (2) substantial amendments to certain paragraphs 
of the Santiago resolution; (3) new paragraphs expressing 
supplementary principles ; (4) questions for consideration by 
the Office or Governments. 


Restatement of Certain Santiago Principles. 


Extension of scope of social insurance. — The Santiago 
resolution had laid down the principle, for each branch of 
insurance, that it should apply to all employed persons irres- 
pective of occupation. American social insurance schemes, 
towever, remain for the most part confined to industrial and 
commercial workers. One of the most urgent tasks concerning 
American countries at the present time is the extension of 
social insurance to agricultural workers. The Committee, 
while recognising that the extension of social insurance to 
agricultural workers still meets with difficulties in areas 
where population is sparse or agriculture is primitive, urged 
that agricultural workers should be included as soon as the 
conditions obtaining in the rural areas of each country permit. 

The Committee likewise reaffirmed the Santiago principle 
that compulsory sickness insurance and compulsory pension 
insurance should be extended to independent workers of small 
means. 
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Benefits in kind of workmen’s compensation. Benefits 
designed to restore the health and earning capacity of accident 
victims, which include treatment in establishments specialising 
in accident cases, orthopaedic and prosthetic assistance, and 
vocational rehabilitation, had been enumerated in the Santiago 
resolution, but in order to encourage efforts along these lines 
the Committee decided to recall to the Conference the import- 
ance of a complete and specialised system of benefits in kind 
by reaffirming the corresponding provision of the Santiago 
resolution. 


Categories of survivors entitled to benefit under workmen’s 
compensation and widow’s and orphans’ insurance. In some 
American countries it is not infrequent for men and women 
to form stable unions and to bring up families without being 
_ legally married. The Santiago resolution, in defining survivors 

entitled to benefit under workmen’s compensation or widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, does not specifically mention a woman 
who has lived with the deceased as his wife or illegitimate 
children of the deceased. 

On the motion of the Cuban Government member, the 
Committee decided to formulate as a definite principle the 
right of these two categories to the benefits of workmen’s 
compensation and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. The 
conditions of recognition and of economic dependency to be 
fulfilled by these survivors were, however, left by the Com- 
mittee to be determined by national legislation. 


Payment of pensions in case of accident resulting in permanent 
incapacity or death. A constantly accumulating body of 
evidence demonstrates the danger of awarding compensation 
for permanent invalidity or death in the form of a lump sum, 
which is liable to be lost or wasted by an inexperienced 
beneficiary. The Santiago resolution had laid down that com- 
pensation should ordinarily take the form of annual pensions, 
and that commutation should only be resorted to if the com- 
petent authority is satisfied that the lump sum will be utilised 
properly. The Committee decided to reaffirm this principle, 
indicating by somewhat stricter phraseology that the lump 
sum should be resorted to only in special cases and after due 
consideration by a competent body. 
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Amendment of Certain Santiago Principles. 

Compulsory accident insurance. The Committee felt able to 
reinforce considerably the recommendation of the Santiago 
Conference concerning compulsory accident insurance. Without 
opposition the Committee decided that compulsory insurance 
was the sole mevhod of covering the risk which guarantees 
permanently the payment of cash benefits and an adequate 
and economical organisation of benefits in kind. It was 
agreed, however, that the adoption of this principle should 
not exclude self-insurance — that is to say, the bearing by 
the employer of his own risk, provided that the employer 
concerned furnished adequate guarantees for discharging his 
liabilities. 

In the discussion on compulsory insurance several Govern- 
ment members expressed their preference for insurance 
carriers operated in the sole interest of the employers and 
workers concerned over insurance companies carried on for | 
profit. 

Two Employers’ members, on the contrary, urged that 
the employer, since his is the liability involved, should have 
the right to choose his insurer from among the institutions 
authorised to undertake accident insurance, and that the 
rivalry resulting from competition among insurers was likely 
to increase their efficiency. 

This discussion issued in a decision, taken by twenty votes 
to four, to recommend that accident insurance be entrusted 
to institutions not carried on for profit but dedicated solely 
to the prevention of occupational risks, the organisation of 
benefits in kind, and the service of cash benefits. 


Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers. The 
Santiago resolution provides for equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers and their dependants, subject 
to reciprocity. 

The Committee was seized of a proposal, restrictive in 
tendency, enjoining States to prohibit or regulate the residence 
of pensioners outside national territory and, if residence 
abroad is allowed at all, only to pay pensions to foreigners 
subject to reciprocity. The proposal encountered general 
opposition in the Committee, which finally adopted a text 
suppressing reciprocity as a condition for equality of treatment 
in the case of foreign beneficiaries residing in the country where 
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the accident occurred, but allowing that condition to be applied 
in the case of foreign beneficiaries residing abroad. This 
text does not prevent national laws from placing restrictions, 
if of general application, on the residence abroad of pensioners. 


Occupational diseases. The Santiago resolution had laid 
down the principle that compensation should be payable 
in case of incapacity or death due to occupational disease, 
in accordance with the general principles of workmen’s com- 
pensation. For this purpose, the definition of occupational 
diseases should include at least the diseases scheduled in the 
revised Convention of 1934 concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion (occupational diseases). 

The Committee decided, without opposition, to adopt the 
general principle that all diseases of occupational origin should 
give right to compensation. 

The Committee also adopted an amendment to that 
paragraph of the Santiago resolution which provides for the 
medical examination of persons employed in unhealthy trades ; 
the amendment requires that the examination shall take piace 
under appropriate Government regulation. 


Preventive medical examinations in sickness insurance. 
The Santiago resolution, in its chapter on sickness insurance, 
had indicated the important part which insurance institutions 
are called upon to take in the prevention of sickness and had 
laid special emphasis on the value of early diagnosis. 

- The Committee decided to recommend that insurance 
institutions should, wherever possible, organise periodical 
preventive examinations of insured persons and establish 
a register of the results. 


New Principles. 

Maternity benefits. At the Santiago Conference the prin- 
ciples relating to maternity benefits were laid down in the 
resolution concerning conditions of employment for women, 
in which it was recommended that maternity benefits should 
be provided by means of insurance. In principle, all schemes 
of compulsory sickness insurance provide maternity benefits 
in cash and in kind. On the other hand, in certain American 
countries, maternity insurance has been established as an 
independent branch before the introduction of sickness 
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insurance. The combination of the two branches, however, 
yields definite advantages, notably that of using the same 
services for the administration of benefits and that of facilitat- 
ing the provision of maternity benefits for the wives of insur- 
ed men. The Committee took note of these conditions and 
decided to recommend that provision for maternity benefits 
should be made within the framework of sickness insurance. 


Retention of job during sickness. The Committee gave its 
approval to the principle that, in connection with sickness 
insurance, provision should be made to enable a worker in 
case of sickness to return to his job within a reasonable period. 
The Committee refrained, however, from formulating any rules 
for giving practical effect to this principle. 


Provision for aged workers excluded from old-age insurance. 
When a scheme of compulsory invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance is being introduced, perhaps the most 
difficult problem which has to be solved is the provision to be 
made for workers who have already passed the pensionable 
age, and for those whose age will permit them to contribute 
for a few years only and who, on the basis of their contribu- 
tions, could only become entitled to an inadequate pension. The 
Committee agreed on the principle that, in order to preserve the 
actuarial soundness of pension insurance schemes, it is desir- 
able that the funds required to provide for the necessary 
maintenance of workers excluded from insurance because 
they are too old should be obtained from general tax revenue. 


Investment of funds of pension insurance. In certain Ameri- 
can countries where capital is relatively scarce, the mode of 
investment of the large amounts of capital accumulated by 
pension insurance institutions becomes a concern of great 
national importance. Since the holding of the Santiago Confer- 
ence, the Office has, in consultation with a committee of 
experts, made a study of the investment of the funds of social 
insurance institutions, which resulted in the adoption of a series 
of conclusions.* 

In order to indicate the general direction which investment 
policy should follow, the Committee adopted the principle 


1 Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 16. Geneva, 1939. 
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that insurance funds should be invested in accordance with 
legal regulations determining the conditions of safety, yield, 
and mobility, to be complied with, but that, where these 
conditions are satisfied, special consideration should be given, 
in choosing investments, to their social and economic utility, 
with particular reference to the improvement of the living 
conditions of the insured population. 


Calculation of the basic wage. The Santiago resolution 
contains no definition of the basic wage on which insurance 
contributions are calculated. The Committee accepted the 
principle that the basic wage should be defined as comprising 
all elements of remuneration including bonuses, commissions, 
and payments in kind. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance. <A special resolution 
adopted by the Santiago Conference contained a series of 
suggestions concerning unemployment benefits; no specific 
recommendation, however, was made in favour of the 
principle of compulsory insurance. 

The United States Government member of the Committee 
proposed a resolution to the effect that every country should 
establish and maintain a general system of compulsory un- 
employment insurance applying to all persons exposed to the 
risk of unemployment ; where the introduction of a general 
system was not immediately possible insurance should be 
instituted by stages beginning with the classes of workers for 
whom it was most urgent and most practicable. It was pointed 
out that, on the American continent, progress in the field of 
unemployment provision has, during recent years, been 
achieved mainly along the lines of compulsory insurance. 
The proposal of the United States Government member was 
put to the vote and adopted by the Committee. 


Questions for Consideration of the Office or Governments. 
Doctors’ remuneration for accident treatment. The Cuban 
Government member brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee a method of fixing doctors’ remuneration for accident 
treatment which, while preserving the workman’s free choice 
of doctor, is designed to avoid disputes between doctors and 
insurance companies. According to this method inclusive 
fees are prescribed for the medical and surgical treatment 
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required for each kind of injury, irrespective of the duration 
of treatment, the fees being differentiated, however, according 
to whether a major operation is involved or not and whether 
the patient is treated in hospital or not. 


Investment of funds of accident insurance companies. Where 
accident insurance is administered by a social insurance ins- 
titution, the investment of its funds is as a rule strictly 
regulated by legislation. Envisaging, however, the case 
where insurance is undertaken by private companies, the 
Cuban Government member suggested that, in order to provide 
greater security for the payment of compensation, it was 
advisable for the capital and reserves of companies to be 
invested within the country in which they carry on business. 


Settlement of disputes. The Cuban Government member, 
having in mind the situation in countries where disputes arising 
out of workmen’s compensation claims are dealt with, not by 
special tribunals, as the Santiago resolution recommends, but 
by the ordinary courts, pointed to the desirability of providing 
claimants with legal aid and of charging costs of proceedings 
to the insurer where the claim is sustained by the court. 


Questions relating to occupational diseases. In connection 
with occupational diseases of the lungs, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment member drew attention to the possibility of ascertaining 
by means of radio-photography the condition of the lungs of 
workers at their entrance into unhealthy employment. He 
also referred to the utility of international collaboration in 
research into occupational’ diseases, with special reference to 
the establishment of uniform lists and to the evaluation of 
incapacity. 

Another Government member raised the question of the 
distribution of liability for a case of occupational disease where 
the workman has been employed in several undertakings 
involving exposure to the disease. The Committee expressed 
the desire that these suggestions should be studied by the 
Office. 


Establishment of a comprehensive programme of health 
security. The Committee took note of a suggestion made 
by the Office concerning the establishment of a comprehensive 
programme of health security. For this purpose it is 
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desirable to proceed to a national survey of the state of health 
and the conditions of housing and nutrition of the working 
population, and of the medical facilities available. On the 
basis of this survey a programme can be drawn up providing 
for a rational distribution of functions among the institutions 
of sickness and maternity insurance, the public health services, 
and the social assistance services. 


Provision for elderly workers entering old-age insurance. 
Special measures are needed in order to provide substantial 
pensions for insured persons who are already elderly at the 
date when old-age insurance is introduced, since such workers 
cannot, on the basis of their contributions, acquire a right 
to normal and adequate pensions. In the discussion, insistence 
was laid on the importance of not endangering the actuarial 
stability of insurance schemes or the rights of the mass of 
insured persons. 

The Committee, recognising the importance of the subject 
and also its complexity, expressed the hope that it might 
receive further study by the Office with a view to its being 
placed on the agenda of a subsequent conference. 


Technical collaboration among insurance institutions in 
different countries. The Bolivian Government member sug- 
gested to the Committee that it would be useful to organise 
the exchange of technical information among insurance 
institutions and also the exchange of administrative and tech- 
nical staff. The Committee expressed the desire that this 
suggestion might be examined by, the Office. 


Participation of employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
social insurance administration. The Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment, member drew the attention of the Committee to the 
valuable help which employers’ and workers’ organisations 
can afford in facilitating the introduction of social insurance 
and its administration. It would be desirable, therefore, 
that the formation of such organisations should be encouraged 
by the State. 


The Second Report was divided into sections corresponding 
to the several branches of social insurance ; the Committee 
found it desirable to appoint three reporters—Mr. Ldépez 
Arteta (Government delegate of Ecuador) for questions 
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common to several branches of social insurance, and also 
sickness and maternity insurance; Mr. Pinto de Moura 
(Government adviser of Brazil) for workmen’s compensation ; 
and Mr. Altmeyer (Government delegate of the United States) 
for invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, 
and unemployment insurance. 

After the reporters had explained to the Conference the 
various sections of the Report, the Cuban Employers’ delegate 
moved the rejection of three paragraphs of the resolution 
attached to the Report. He was opposed ta empowering 
an authority—perhaps a single official who might act in an 
arbitrary way—to decide whether pensions should be com- 
muted for lump sums. He moved also the rejection of the 
Committee’s recommendation that accident insurance be 
entrusted to institutions not carried on for profit, arguing 
that private insurance companies offer greater security than 
social insurance institutions in certain instances. Finally, 
he asked the Conference not to accept the principle of compul- 
sory unemployment insurance since unemployment was due 
to faulty economic organisation for which the State alone 
was responsible and not employers and workers. 

The Chairman of the Committee defended the intervention 
of a competent authority in commutation cases, explaining 
that the Committee had in mind as an authority a body 
representing the interests of employers and workers. As 
regards the Committee’s recommendation in favour of entrust- 
ing accident insurance to institutions not carried on for pro- 
fit, he pointed out that it had of course no universally binding 
character, and need not be followed in countries in which, 
for the time being, it is not practicable to establish social 
insurance institutions of an efficient and solvent character. 

The Workers’ representative of the Governing Body 
argued strongly in favour of proper supervision of lump-sum 
payments and in favour of the elimination of the profit- 
making motive from the conduct of accident insurance. 

The Government delegates of Bolivia, Brazil, and Colombia, 
stated that in their countries unemployment presents no 
problem. 

The proposal to delete from the resolution the provision 
fer the supervision of lump-sum payments was not supported 
and was accordingly not put to the vote. The proposals 
to delete the recommendation that accident insurance be 
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entrusted to institutions not carried on for profit and the 
motion against the principle of compulsory unempley snes 
insurance were rejected. 

The Report and its accompanying resolution were then 
adopted as a whole and without amendment, there —s 
no further opposition. 

The resolutions which the Conference approved could not 
of course be expected to have the amplitude of the Santiago 
resolution, which in reality summed up fifty years of experience 
in the field eof social insurance. On the other hand, the 
Havana resolutions have a peculiar interest and value as 
expressing specifically the ideas which now inspire the social 
insurance movement of the American countries, ideas which 
might commend themselves also to certain European coun- 
tries where social insurance, just because it is an older growth, 
may in some respects have acquired too. conservative a 
character. 


WoMEN WORKERS AND JUVENILE LABOUR 


The agenda of the Conference included an item concerning 
the effect given to the Santiago resolutions dealing with women 
workers and the employment of children and young persons. 
The Conference set up a Committee of 20 members (10 Govern- 
ment members, 5 Employers’ members, and 5 Workers’ 
members, the Riddell system being applied for voting) to 
consider this item. The Committee held seven sittings. It 
elected as its Chairman Miss Mary Winslow, United States 
Government member; as its Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Ernesto 
Freyre y de Varona, Employers’ member, Cuba, and Mrs. Rosa- 
Maria Otero de Lombardo, Workers’ member, Mexico; and 
as Reporter, Mrs. Pilar Jorge de Tella, Government member, 
Cuba. 

At the outset of its work, the Committee decided to take 
as a basis of discussion the part of the Office report which 
dealt with these questions and, following the arrangement of 
the report, to deal successively with problems of women 
workers and with problems of the work of children and young 
persons. It submitted to the Conference separate reports on 
these two questions. The Conference approved the reports 
and thus adopted the resolutions which constituted 
their conclusions. Some of the resolutions deal with 
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subjects already discussed at the Santiago Conference and 
carry them a stage further, while others draw attention to 
problems to which the Organisation has up to the present 
given little or no consideration. 


Women Workers 


As a conclusion to its study of the effect given to the 
resolutions of the First Conference of American States on two 
problems — maternity protection and protection of women’s 
wages — the Second Conference formulated a number of 
principles. ‘For this purpose it took into account the efforts 
made and the experience acquired in the States represented, 
its aim being also to stimulate further progress. These prin- 
ciples would in its view furnish a basis for a sound policy with 
regard to the two problems in question, which are of special 
importance and are arousing particular interest at the present 
time. 

The part of the statement of principles which relates to 
maternity protection deals in turn with the regulation of rela- 
tions under the contract of employment between an employer 
and a woman worker during the latter’s pregnancy, at the 
time of childbirth, and during the period of nursing; the 
allowance to be paid for the maintenance of a woman worker - 
during maternity leave ; care and supervision in respect of the 
health of mother and child ; and social aid for wage-earning 
mothers. The proposals put forward form a complete system 
of maternity protection, which is based on the principles laid 
down by the Washington Convention but contains a number 
of additional suggestions representing a real advance on that 
Convention. 

Thus the passage relating to protection during pregnancy 
recommends : legal prohibition of the dismissal of pregnant 
women except on grounds regarded as sufficient by law; the 
right of a pregnant woman herself to terminate her contract 
of employment at any time and without notice ; facilities for 
a change of work forea pregnant woman if the work she per- 
forms is prejudicial to her health, or, where a change is 
impossible, the grant of an allowance at the expense of the 
insurance institution as long as she cannot find work compatible 
with her condition. 

On the subject of benefits during maternity leave, the 
resolution emphasises that the benefit paid should be at least 
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equivalent to the full regular wage. Instead of proposing a 
free choice between the two methods of financing benefits 
possible under the Convention — social insurance and assist- 
ance out of public funds — it is definitely in favour of financing 
benefits by means of social insurance; only failing such a 
scheme should the allowance be paid out of public funds, in 
which case any tax levied on undertakings for the purpose 
should be at a rate based upon the total working force, so as 
to avoid establishing a direct relation between the engagement 
of a woman worker and the payment of contributions for 
maternity benefit. 

The passage concerning care and supervision in respect of 
health recommends the extension of such services, which 
under the Convention are limited to attendance during confine- 
ment, to the whole period of pregnancy and nursing. 

The question of social aid for wage-earning mothers is not 
dealt with by the Convention, but the Havana Conference, 
on the proposal of the Committee, advocated the establishment 
of children’s créches and day nurseries and indicated the 
conditions to be satisfied with regard to their upkeep and 
management. It also proposed the establishment of services 
of social workers and certificated nurses for the purpose of 
teaching the principles of hygiene and child care and assisting 
women wage earners to look after their children. 

The “ Havana Maternity Code ”, as the Reporter of the 
Committee suggested that it should be called when she sub- 
mitted the report to the Conference, might thus well be used 
as a model for legislation on the subject in all continents. 

The second part of the statement of principles, relating 
to the protection of women’s wages, deals with the fixing of 
an adequate and fair wage. 

An adequate wage is secured by the fixing of minimum 
wage rates in occupations where women are employed and 
which are insufficiently organised, including home industries. 
The text adopted, which treats minimum wages and living 
wages as equivalent to each other, lays down certain principles 
for the determination of minimum rates and advocates various 
methods of supervision in order to ensure the application of 
the rates for home work. 

By a fair wage is meant a wage proportionate to the value 
of the work done. The text adopted indicates methods for 
securing better application of the principle of equal pay for 
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equal work irrespective of sex, and recommends that in each 
country investigations should be conducted with a view to 
ascertaining the extent to which the principle is applied and 
promoting the adoption of measures for improving the economic 
situation of women workers. 

The resolutions which were adopted separately on the 
proposal of various members of the Committee can be divided 
into two groups : those which draw attention again to recom- 
mendations previously put forward by the Santiago Conference 
concerning the desirability of including women in the delega- 
tions to Labour Conferences and of employing women in 
factory inspectorates, and those which refer to questions to 
which the Organisation has not yet devoted much attention. 
These include a resolution on home work, which recommends 
the abolition of this form of production in the American 
countries and, so long as it continues to exist, the adoption 
of protective regulations with strict supervision ; a resolution 
on the protection of women employed in domestic service and 
agriculture, which recommends the adoption of adequate 
social legislation, prescribing standards of hours, wages, and 
other working conditions, in these occupations ; a resolution 
on the right of married women to work, which commends the 
recent legislation of certain States of America prohibiting the 
dismissal of a woman because of marriage, and suggests that 
similar legislative action should be taken by other States ; a 
resolution on women’s general rights, which recommends as an 
important factor in social progress the granting to women of 
all civie rights, including the right to organise for purposes 
of collective bargaining and the right to be fully represented 
in all bodies responsible for the preparation and application 
of social legislation ; a resolution on statistics of women’s work, 
which recommends that such statistics should be compiled so 
as to facilitate the examination of measures intended to 
improve the conditions of women’s work. 


Work of Children and Young Persons 


With regard to the work of children and young persons, too, 
the Conference adopted in the first place a statement of 
principles representing the conclusion of its discussion of the 
work done by the countries of America since the Santiago 
Conference to deal with certain important problems, and in 
the second place resolutions dealing with subjects not dis- 
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cussed at Santiago, which were moved by various members 
of the Committee. 

The resolution embodying the statement of principles 
concerning the conditions of employment of children and young 
persons deals with four problems: (a) admission to employ- 
ment—the resolution recommends that the revised Conven- 
tions raising the minimum age from 14 to 15 should be rati- 
fied, urges that higher age limits should be fixed for the 
admission of young persons to occupations which involve 
special dangers for the life, health, or morals, of the adolescent, 
and suggests that authority should be given to the appropriate 
administrative agency to lay down regulations on this point 
which could be readapted whenever necessary to the constantly 
changing developments of industry ; (b) establishment of the 
fitness of young persons for work by means of an employment 
certificate issued after a medical examination and renewed 
periodically, the certificate to be required also for children and 
young persons engaged in street trading on their own account ; 
the resolution also contains practical suggestions concerning 
the administrative measures; (c) creation of special services 
for the protection of young persons who are inadequately sup- 
ported—the resolution suggests that the functions of such. 
services should include the maintenance of young persons 
until they have reached the age of admission to employment 
so as to prevent their premature employment; general and 
vocational education of the young person; and continued 
supervision of young persons as long as this is required ; 
(d) night work—the resolution recommends that the regula- 
tions prohibiting the employment of young persons at night, 
as prescribed by the international Convention, should be 
extended to every country, even those not yet highly indus- 
trialised, as a preventive measure. 

The resolutions adopted separately dealt with the work 
of juveniles in street trading and with apprenticeship. 

The Committee recognised both the serious nature of the 
problems involved in the work of juveniles in street trading 
and the extreme difficulty of dealing with them, and it discussed 
them at length, many members taking part in the discussion. 
The resolution adopted by the Conference at its suggestion 
expressed the view that the total abolition of street trading 
of all juveniles would be the ideal solution, but as this is" 
recognised not to be practicable in the near future, it lays 
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down the main lines of legislation to protect young persons 
against the dangers of street trading, whether they engage in 
it on their own account or for an employer. 

With regard to apprenticeship, the Havana Conference 
took the Recommendation adopted in 1939 by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as a basis in putting forward 
its suggestions concerning aspects of the problem which are 
of special interest to the countries represented, such as the 
fixing of the number of apprentices in proportion to the adult 
staff in each undertaking, the age for admission to apprentice- 
ship, remuneration, the length of apprenticeship, supervision 
by a tripartite body of the regular promotion of apprentices 
in proportion as their skill increases, and the placing of appren- 
tices with reference to the qualifications acquired. 

Lastly, one resolution deals both with women’s work and with 
the work of children and young persons. It embodies, with 
additional suggestions on some points, the elements of resolu- 
tions adopted at Santiago recommending the establishment 
of special Women’s and Children’s Bureaux. One of the new 
suggestions made by the Havana Conference is that workers’ 
representatives should be included among the administrators 
of these bureaux. 


IMMIGRATION 


One of the fields in which the resolutions of the Santiago 


Conference gave a particularly strong impetus to the work . 


of the International Labour Organisation was that of migra- 
tion. In taking action on the suggestions made at Santiago, 
the Governing Body made a distinction between two problems 
which differ considerably in character — that of worker 
immigrants and that of settler immigrants. The first of these 
questions was placed on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference, which at its last session, in June 1939, 
adopted final decisions on it without opposition in the form 
of a Convention and two Recommendations.' The studies * 
and consultations which the Office undertook on the second 


1 Cf. “The Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 4, Oct. 1939, pp. 472-483. 

* Cf. “Immigration and Settlement in Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XV, Nos. 2 and 3, Feb. and March 1937, 
pp. 215-247 and 351-383. 
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problem culminated in the holding of a Technical Conference * 
in Geneva from 28 February to 8 March 1938. This Conference 
was attended by experts appointed by eight European and 
ten American countries; the latter included, in addition to the 
Dominican Republic, all the countries of South America with 
the exception of Paraguay. The Conference adopted a series 
of conclusions on the measures of organisation which might 
make it possible to overcome the technical and financial 
difficulties of migration for settlement. It also adopted a 
resolution in which it addressed two suggestions to the Gover- 
ning Body. In the first place it proposed the establishment of a 
Permanent International Committee on Migration for Settle- 
ment, one of the duties of which would be to study the inter- 
national financial problems involved in the development 
of migration for settlement. In the second place it asked 
that the Office should continue its technical research, and 
pointed out the special urgency of a study of the organisation 
of official settlement institutions. 

In connection with the first of these proposals, the Gover- 
ning Body asked all the Members of the Organisation to 
say whether they were prepared to take part in the proposed 
Committee. In view of the number of affirmative replies 
received, the Governing Body, in June 1939, decided in prin- 
ciple to set up the Committee. 

In response to the second suggestion, the Governing 
Body instructed the Office to draw up a report on the organisa- 
tion of official immigration and settlement institutions. As 
the Havana Conference offered an opportunity of having the 
question thoroughly discussed by the countries most directly 
concerned, the Governing Body placed it on the agenda of that 
Conference. 

The Havana Conference decided to set up a special Com- 
mittee to discuss this question, and also to review all that the 
Organisation was doing in connection with migration. The 
Committee was composed, under the Riddell-Tzaut system, 
of twenty-one members (nine Government, six Employers’ 
and six Workers’ members). It appointed as its Chairman 
Mr. Victor Pinto, Argentine Government member; as its 


1 Cf. Technical and Financial International Co-operation with regard to Migra- 
tion for Settlement, Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 7 (Geneva, 1938) ; 
and “The Organisation of Migration for Settlement”, in International Labour 


Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 561-583. 
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Vice-Chairmen Mr. L. G. Pastor, Mexican Employers’ member, 
and Miss K. Lewis, United States Workers’ member ; and as 
its Reporter Mr. Nicasio Silverio, Cuban Government member. 


Organisation of Official Settlement Institutions 

The report prepared by the Office on this question referred 
to the organisation of official institutions for settlement respon- 
sible for the settlement both of nationals and of immigrants. 
It included a list of points which the Committee decided to 
take as a basis for discussion. A series of unanimous conclusions 
were reached on these points. 

The fundamental principle which the Committee laid 
down was that it was desirable to entrust to a single adminis- 
trative body all the functions which relate to immigration for 
settlement : collection and supply of information ; supervision 
and encouragement of private settlement ; organisation of 
official settlement; co-ordination of the various forms of 
assistance necessary for the execution of settlement schemes. 

The duties which these functions imply are of great 
technical complexity. While it may be possible, in some 
regions and for certain definite groups of settlers, for the State 
to confine itself to the relatively simple function of dividing 
up the land, the Committee thought that in general the 
co-ordinated measures of organisation which settlement 
implies are of such a nature that the body responsible for them 
requires technical and financial autonomy. It also pointed out 
that, in order to devise the formulas for bilateral and inter- 
national financing which might be applied, the institution 
must be empowered legally to make financial arrangements for 
facilitating the execution of’settlement schemes. Further, it 
considered that the settlement institution required to have a 
body of officials of proved competence, and who would enjoy 
sufficient security to enable them to acquire continuity of 
experience, and that for this purpose the official settlement 
service should have the right to select its own staff. 

The great material and moral responsibility which rests 
on the official settlement service is the justification for the 
wide powers which it is proposed to confer on it ; but at the 
same time it makes certain precautions and safeguards neces- 
sary for the exercise of those powers. In this connection 
the Committee proposed two measures. In the first place, it 
recommended that the official settlement service should be 
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required to act in accordance with administrative rules under 
which, by means of due registration of all decisions of any 
considerable importance, responsibility with regard to the 
development of settlement work may be determined. In the 
second place, it stated that it would be advisable to have trans- 
actions with third parties, more particularly with reference 
to the purchase and sale of real estate, governed by Acts or 
regulations, and to give publicity to these transactions, so 
that all suspicion of undue influence may be excluded. 

The principle of entrusting all settlement work to a single 
administrative body, which the Committee laid down, does not 
mean that the body in question will not frequently, and 
indeed constantly, require the co-operation of other depart- 
ments of the administration. The co-ordination of these 
different services has often been found to give rise to diffi- 
culty in practice. Where there is a special Ministry for settle- _ 
ment the necessary co-ordination can be achieved in the 
Cabinet ; but where the settlement services do not have 
Cabinet rank it must be specially organised. The Committee 
recommended that in such cases a summary procedure should 
be established by which the official settlement service could 
secure the assistance of other departments of the administra- 
tion in the form and within the period desired. The Committee 
also considered the relations to be established between the 
official settlement service and private bodies for settlement. 
It stated that it was desirable that the latter should be subject 
to the supervision of the former, and that the supervision and 
encouragement of private settlement should be based on 
provisions of Acts and regulations sufficiently clear and detailed 
to enable the competent service to perform its task efficiently. 

The above are the principles which the Committee adopted 
with regard to the organisation of official settlement institu- 
tions. The full Conference considered the report in which 
they were set forth and explained, and decided to ask the 
Governing Body to communicate its conclusions to all the 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
so that those which thought it desirable to develop immigra- 
tion for settlement might take them as a basis. In view of the 
‘ authoritative character of the experts who worked them out, 
and the unanimous agreement reached in the Committee 
which adopted them, it may be expected that these recommen- 
dations, which supplement those contained in the report of 
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the Technical Conference on Migration for Settlement held 
in 1938, will exercise a direct effect in those immigration 
countries where the establishment or reorganisation of bodies 
responsible for settlement is in progress or under consideration. 


Future Work of the Organisation 


In addition to the conclusions which it formulated on 
the particular question which had been placed on its 
agenda, the Committee put forward a number of observations 
and suggestions concerning the work of the International 
Labour Organisation in connection with migration. These 
were summarised in a draft resolution which the full Confer- 
ence adopted without opposition. 

Three considerations, which are set out in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of the resolution, constitute the starting 
point of the action proposed and its justification. The first is 
that immigration, if adapted to the requirements and interests 
of each country, is an important factor in developing the 
economic resources of the American countries, raising the 
standard of living, and bringing about general progress. The 
second is that in order to achieve such adaptation national 
measures of organisation, completed by international co-opera- 
tion, are necessary. The third is that the adoption of such 
measures is not made any less urgent by the present war ; 
on the contrary, many speakers said—and the Committee 
as a whole agreed—that the considerable impoverishment 
of many European peoples as a result of the war would pro- 
bably create increased emigration requirements, and would 
increase the attraction exercised on these peoples by the 
American Continents. If the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere wish to avoid the difficulties to which unorganised 
migration movements give rise, and to be ready to receive 
immigrants in increased numbers under conditions which 
are compatible with their own interests, they should begin 
at once to take the necessary steps for national organisation 
and international co-operation. 

From the latter point of view, it was said that the importance 
of the constructive work already undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office was an encouragement for its further 
development. In particular it was suggested that the Per- 
manent Committee on Migration for Settlement which was 
proposed by the Technical Conference of 1938 would have 
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a practical part to play in the organisation of migration 
movements after the war. The final resolution accordingly 
contains an express request to the Governing Body to hasten 
the commencement of the work of the Committee. 

The resolution also gives a list of subjects which the Inter- 
national Labour Office is asked to study, in consultation where 
necessary with the Permanent Committee on Migration 
for Settlement. These questions include the bases on which 
an international body for the financing of settlement might 
be organised, the methods of investigating the feasibility of 
settlement, and the technical selection of settlers. 

Realising that there can be no systematic organisation 
unless it is based on sufficiently full and reliable information, 
the Havana Conference adopted a special resolution on this 
subject which had been submitted to its Committee on Immi- 
gration by the Cuban Government delegate. This resolution 
states that immigration countries should establish permanent 
bodies for the continuous study, with the collaboration of 
employers and workers, of migration and settlement require- 
ments. If, as the resolution suggests, the immigration countries 
informed the International Labour Office of the results of their 
investigations, and if emigration countries did the same with 
regard to their emigration requirements, specifying the 
activities, trades, and occupations, of the persons desiring 
to emigrate, the Office could greatly extend its functions as a 
centre of information concerning migration, as it was asked 
to do by the Technical Conference of 1938. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


For the consideration of the various resolutions submitted 
to the Conference, other than those referred to the special 
Committees on the employment of women and children, 
immigration questions, and social insurance, the Conference 
appointed a Resolutions Committee consisting of 3 represen- 
tatives of the Governing Body, 10 Government members, 
5 employers’ members, and 5 workers’ members. The Riddell 
system was used for voting. The Committee elected as its 
chairman Mr. L. A. de Rego Monteiro (Government delegate, 
Brazil), and as vice-chairmen Mr. H. W. Macdonnell (Employ- 
ers’ delegate, Canada) and Mr. L. Pefia (Workers’ delegate, 
Cuba), and as Reporter Mr. Herminio Rodriguez (Government 
adviser, Cuba). 
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As a result of the work of the Resolutions Committee the 
Conference adopted 30 resolutions, thus directing the attention 
of the International Labour Organisation to the problems 
of particular significance to the American States at the present 
time. These resolutions will be submitted to the Governing 
Body. of the International Labour Office, which is responsible 
for deciding how they shall be carried out. 


The Declaration of Havana 


The outstanding resolution adopted was one proposed 
by a number of delegates of various countries and known as 
the Declaration of Havana. The text of the resolution is 
as follows : 


Whereas, as is declared by the Preamble to the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation, lasting peace can be 
established only if it is based on social justice ; and 

Whereas the existence of conditions of labour involving injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people is calculated to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled ; and 

Whereas the International Labour Organisation has determined 
to continue the quest for social justice in peace and in war ; and 

Whereas these efforts of the International Labour Organis- 
ation are completely compatible with the spirit of the Declaration 
of Lima of 24 December 1938 and the Declaration of Continental 
Solidarity adopted at Panama on 3 October 1939, and with the 
desire to set the world an example of a whole continent determined 
to resolve its differences without recourse to violence ; and 

Whereas in view of the constructive policy which it has adopted 
the International Labour Organisation has an essential part to play 
in building up a stable international peace based upon co-operation - 
in pursuit of social justice for all peoples everywhere ; 

The representatives of the Governments, employers and work- 
people of the American Continent : 

Proclaim their unshaken faith in the promotion of international 
co-operation and in the imperative need for achieving international 
peace and security by the elimination of war as an instrument of 
national policy, by the prescription of open, just, and honourable 
relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, and by the maintenance of justice and the scrupulous 
respect for treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another; and : 

Pledge the unwavering support of the Governments and peoples 
of the American Continent for the continuance with unimpaired 
vigour of the efforts of the International Labour Organisation to 
accomplish its high purpose of achieving social justice. 
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The importance of the Declaration and of the pledge of 
support contained in it was emphasised by Mr. Goodrich, 
Chairman of the Governing Body. Following the adoption 
of the resolution he reminded the Conference that this pledge 
of unwavering support on the part of the Governments and 
peoples of the American Continent was similar to the pledges 
given by Governments in various parts of the world, coming 
from belligerent as well as neutral nations. Support in the 
same spirit had been given by the organisations of employers 
and workers, which had acted with outstanding vigour and 
effectiveness in maintaining the activities of the Organisation. 
In this regard Mr. Goodrich recalled particularly the speeches 
made at a recent meeting of the Committee which was called 
upon in the period of crisis to act in place of the Governing 
Body. The declaration concerning the unwavering support 
of the American peoples was further evidence that the States 
Members were resolved to maintain in all circumstances the 
work of social justice of the Organisation. 

The Director of the International Labour Office in his 
reply to the debate upon his report said: “ The Conference 
yesterday by formal action pledged its complete support for the 
continuation of the work of the Organisation. The words of 
that statement are themselves impressive, but its full warmth 
and meaning can only be realised by those who followed the 
entire debate on the report and have heard speaker after 
speaker express the reasons for his belief and indicate what 
it is that his Government, his group or his countrymen demand 
from the Organisation and what they count on as the result 
of its work.” 


Besides the Declaration of Havana the Conference adopted 
several other resolutions concerning the relations of the Ameri- 
can States with the Organisation. 


Meeting Place of the Neat Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


A resolution adopted on a proposal of the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ delegates of Chile, further indi- 
cates the extent of the interest that the American States have 
shown in the effective operation of the International Labour 
Organisation. In this resolution the Conference suggested 
that, in view of the fact that the lamentable armed conflict 
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‘in which some of the principal countries in Europe were 
involved might make it impossible to hold the next general 
session of the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in normal and satisfactory conditions, the Governing Body 
should consider the possibility that the said general meeting 
of the Conference might be held in the capital of some American 
country if the state of war should continue, 

In thanking the Conference for what he described as a 
“thoughtful and far-reaching suggestion”, Mr. Goodrich, 
Chairman of the Governing Body, stated that the Governing 
Body and the entire Organisation would not fail to appreciate 
the assurance which this gave of American support — an 
assurance that in any circumstances the 1940 Session of the 
International Labour Conference could be held. 


Membership of Certain American States in the International 
| Labour Organisation 


Another resolution, submitted by Mr. Domenech (Workers’ 
delegate, Argentina), was designed “to achieve continental 
solidarity in the effort to promote social justice by co-operation 
between Governments, employers and workers”. Pointing 
out that certain American States which were no longer active 
Members of the Organisation were represented at the Havana 
Conference by observers, the Conference in welcoming their 
attendance requested the Governing Body to consider, in 
consultation with the States concerned, how the resumption 
of active membership of the Organisation by all the States 
of the American Continent could best be achieved. In addition 
the Conference expressed the hope that all the States of the 
American Continent would be represented by tripartite dele- 
gations at the next Labour Conference of American States, 
as Members of the International Labour Organisation. 


Establishment of Advisory Tripartite Committees 

A further resolution, also submitted by Mr. Domenech, 
similarly dealt with the need for developing full collaboration 
of the American States in the work of the Organisation. After 
pointing out the good results that had been obtained from 
tripartite collaboration within the Organisation, the resolution 
emphasised that such collaboration, in order to be effective 
in the international sphere, must have an adequate national 
groundwork. Therefore the Conference of Havana requested 
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the Governing Body to take steps to have established in each 
of the American countries representative tripartite committees 
to serve as a link between the Governments, employers, and 
workers, of the country concerned, on the one hand, and the 
International Labour Organisation on the other hand ; these 
committees might also act as advisory bodies upon labour 
questions available for consultation both by the Government 
of the country concerned and by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in respect of questions within 
their competence. 


A number of resolutions deal with social aspects of various 
economic problems. 


Study of the Social Effects of Changes in Centres of Production 


In one resolution, submitted by Mr. Altmeyer (Government 
delegate, United States), the Conference drew the attention 
of the Governing Body to the fact that present developments 
are increasing the rate at which changes were taking place 
in the relative importance of different centres of production 


of agriculture and industry, and that these changes within 
nations and between nations affect investment and employ- 
ment. The resolution suggested that the Office might under- 
take a comprehensive study of the social effects of the changes 
in centres of production, with special emphasis on industrial 
relations in growing centres of production and such problems 
of readjustment as arose in already-established centres. 


Economic and Financial Co-operation between the Nations 
of the American Continent 


Another resolution, submitted by Mr. Carey (Workers’ 
delegate, United States), emphasised the importance of 
economic and financial co-operation between the nations of 
the American Continent, indicating that one of the essential 
objectives should be the maintenance of reasonable conditions 
of work on the basis of the principles laid down in the Consti- 
tution and in the Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Organisation. The resolution enumerated 
the essential points which should be taken into consideration 
in this regard: freedom of association, legal minimum wage 
rates, limitation of hours of work, abolition of child labour 
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and provision of an adequate and effective system of inspection. 
The resolution finally expressed the hope that all credit 
agreements concluded between the nations of the American 
Continent should make provision for the effective enforcement 
of fair labour standards upon all work financed in view of 
such agreements. 


Various other resolutions, also in the economic field, dealt 
more particularly with wages. 


Protection of Wages against Currency Depreciation 

A resolution proposed by the Mexican Government 
delegation pointed out that the working class of America has 
suffered to a great extent from monetary fluctuations the 
repercussions of which on wage levels endangered the funda- 
mental principle of a minimum living wage. Therefore the 
Conference requested the Governing Body to consider placing 
on the agenda of the International Labour Conference a 
discussion of measures designed to protect the workers from 
the results of currency fluctuations. 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 

Another resolution, which was initiated by Mr. Crisostomo 
de Oliveira (Workers’ delegate, Brazil), also emphasised the 
importance of the principle of minimum wages and of the 
adoption of minimum wage fixing machinery. The resolution 
dealt with the putting into effect by the American States of 
the Convention and Recommendations adopted in this field 
by the International Labour Conference, and requested the 
continuation and completion of the study by the Office of the 
methods and problems of minimum wage benefits, giving 
special attention to the American countries. 


Study of Competition Based on Low Wages 

A resolution submitted by the Mexican Government 
delegate pointed out that certain American products were 
unfavourably affected by the competition of products produced 
on a low-wage basis and suggested that preliminary research 
should be undertaken into these problems in order to decide 
whether the question, might be placed upon the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference. 
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Study of Economic Democracy 


In a effort to push forward the establishment of world 
democracy at a time when the study of social and political 
democracy was being extended to include economic democracy, 
the Conference, in a resolution submitted by Mr. Tom Moore 
(Workers’ delegate, Canada), suggested the presentation to 
the International Labour Conference of a report on the extent 
to which the free exercise of civil liberties within the nations 
and in the areas in which wage earners live and work is a 
necessary condition for an improvement in the economic 
status of the worker. 


The problem of freedom of association, which, as has 
already been seen, was raised in the resolution concerning 
economic and financial co-operation among the nations of 
the American Continent, was also dealt with in two other 
resolutions. 


Freedom of Association 


A resolution on this subject was submitted by Mr. Harrison 
(Workers’ delegate, United States). It emphasised that 
beneficial results have been demonstrated by experience of 
freedom of association, and pointed out that the effective 
application of the right of association is not adequately 
guaranteed. Therefore the resolution proposed that the 
Office should undertake a study of the measures for ensuring 
the effective application of freedom of association and that 
an opportunity should be provided for a discussion of a report 
on this question at an early session of the International Labour 


Conference. 


Formation of Central Trade Union Bodies 


Referring to the resolution on the subject of central 
trade union bodies which was adopted by the Santiago 
Conference, another text, presented by Mr. Lazaro Pefia 
(Workers’ delegate, Cuba), requested the Governing Body to 
call once more upon the Governments of all the Member 
States asking them to promote the free functioning of trade 
union organisations in all industries and to grant them legal 
status. 
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The standard of living of workers was the subject of 
various resolutions. 


Study of the Conditions of the Proletarian Masses of America 


A resolution presented by the Government delegate of 
Mexico and the Workers’ delegate of Colombia drew attention 
to the social and cultural state of-the proletarian masses of 
America and requested the Governing Body to propose to the 
Governments of the American States that they should make 
@ special study of the conditions of these proletarian masses 
and particularly of those among which the descendants of the 
aborigines played a prominent réle. In making these studies, 
experts of the International Labour Office might participate 
in order to frame the special measures of protection which 
the above-mentioned conditions called for. 


Housing 

The problem of housing was the subject of two draft 
resolutions, presented by the Government delegations of 
Argentina and of Cuba, which were merged into a single text. 
This text drew attention to the importance of the housing 
problem for the American countries, and referring to the 
studies of the International Labour Office as well as to the 
First Pan-American Congress on Popular Housing, held at 
Buenos Aires in October 1939, suggested that the Office 
continue its studies of the problem of working-class housing, 
giving special attention to the question of the responsibilities 
of employers in this connection. It suggested further that 
there should be complete collaboration between the Office 
and the Inter-American Institute of Popular Housing when the 
latter was established, and finally that consideration be given 
to including the question of working-class housing in the 
agenda of an early session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. 


Decisions of the Third International Conference on 
Nutrition 
In a resolution presented by the Government delegate 
of Argentina the Conference expressed the hope that the 
Governments of the American countries, the League of Nations, 
and the International Labour Office, would lend their full 
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support to the decisions reached by the Third International 
Conference on Nutrition, held in Buenos Aires in October 1939. 


Two resolutions deal with the safety of certain categories 
of workers. 


Safety Regulations for Factories 

In a resolution presented by Mr. Domenech (Workers’ 
delegate, Argentina), the Conference, recalling that model 
codes of safety regulations for the building industry and for 
coal mines had already either been adopted or reached an 
advanced stage of preparation, requested the Governing Body 
to instruct the Office to start work on preparation of a model 
code of safety regulations for factories as soon as circumstances 
permit. 


Limitation of Weight of Loads 

On this question, which has already on several occasions 
been called to the attention of the Organisation, the Confer- 
ence on the proposal of Mr. Lazaro Pena (Workers’ delegate, 
Cuba), adopted a resolution inviting the Governing Body to 
address an immediate appeal to the Governments of the 
American States to take measures to prohibit the handling, 
without the assistance of mechanical apparatus, of any weight 
so great as to be dangerous to the physical wellbeing of the 
workers concerned and to consider the inclusion of this ques- 
tion in the agenda of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


Two resolutions concern the situation of special groups 
of workers. 


Conditions of Life of Professional Workers 
A resolution which was submitted by a number of delegates 
of various countries noted the present serious crisis through 
which professional workers in America are passing and ex- 
pressed the hope that the International Labour Office might 
give special attention in its studies to the conditions of life 
of professional workers in the American countries, and take 
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this question into consideration when determining the agenda 
of the sessions of the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers. 


Performers’ Rights 
A resolution presented by Mr. Marino Lépez Blanco 
(Government delegate, Cuba) emphasised the interest there 
would be in arriving as quickly as possible at a final solution 
of the problem of performers’ rights in respect of broadcasting, 
television, and mechanical reproduction of sound, a subject 
which is before the International Labour Conference. 


Two resolutions are concerned with the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workers. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Boards 


In a resolution presented by the Employers’ group the 
Conference, noting that the establishment of boards of conci- 
liation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
labour disputes is a valuable instrument for the maintenance 
of social peace, requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to appeal to the Governments of those 
countries where no conciliation and arbitration boards exist 
and direct their attention to the advantages of establishing 
such bodies. 


Simplification of Procedure for Ordinary Claims by Workers 

A resolution on this subject was presented by the Mexican 
Government delegation. It emphasises the importance of the 
effective enforcement of labour law and proposes a simpli- 
fication of the procedure of the special bodies charged with 
its enforcement, requesting the Governing Body to study 
the possibility of placing this question on the agenda of an 
early session of the International Labour Conference. 


Three resolutions are aimed at ensuring a better co-ordi- 
nation of action in the American States in the field of labour 
problems. 
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Desirability of Uniform Labour Legislation in the American 
States 

A resolution presented by the Government, Employers’ 
and Workers’ delegates of Chile emphasised that in view of 
the unity of interest of the American nations, and more parti- 
cularly of the Latin-American nations, the moment seems to 
have arrived to draw up the basis of a common international 
labour code for these countries. The resolution invited the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office to take 
the necessary steps to ensure that the drawing up of a draft 
American labour code regulating the principal and most 
important topics of labour law and based upon the inter- 
national Conventions should be one of the main problems to 
be considered by the third Conference of American States 
which are Members of the International Labour Organisation. 


Publication of Legal Decisions 

This question was the subject of two draft resolutions, 
presented by the Government delegations of Argentina and 
Cuba, which were merged into a single text. The resolution 
pointed out with regret that the publication by the Inter- 
national Labour Office of a compilation of legal decisions of 
certain countries had had to be suspended as a measure of 
economy. The Conference expressed the wish that this publi- 
cation should be resumed as soon as circumstances permit, 
should include the legal decisions of American countries, and 
should be published in Spanish and in Portuguese. 


Uniform Labour Statistics 


A resolution adopted on the proposal of the Mexican 
Government delegate referred to the work undertaken by 
the International Conference of Labour Statisticians in fixing 
general bases for the formulation of labour statistics, and 
emphasised the interest of the American countries in having 
available uniform statistics in order to facilitate comparison. 
The resolution proposed for this purpose that the Office should 
prepare forms and instructions as regards both the structure 
of labour statistics and the methods of collection of data ; 
the resolution in addition requested the Governing Body to 
urge the countries of America to take action at the earliest 
possible date to ratify and put into effect the Statistics of 
Wages and Hours of Work Convention of 1938. 
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One resolution dealt with the subject of agrarian reform. 


Abolition of Latifundia 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Lazaro Pejfia (Workers’ 
delegate, Cuba), requested the Governing Body to investigate 
the conditions arising from latifundia in the American Continent 
and to propose the manner in which it should be abolished, 
the manner in which the payment of wages in any other form 
than money which is legal tender in the country concerned 
should be prohibited, and the manner in which the free exercise 
and enjoyment of personal liberty and all civil rights should 
be guaranteed. 


One resolution deals with the utilisation of workers’ 
leisure. 
Visits Abroad of Groups of Workers 


A text adopted on the initiative of the Mexican Government 
delegation emphasised the importance, for international 
relations between workers and the maintenance of peace, 
of visits of groups of workers from one country to another, 
and requested the Governing Body to suggest to the States 
Members of the Organisation the appointment of appropriate 
bodies to organise excursions of workers from one country to 
another, especially between neighbouring countries. 


Refugees 

In plenary sitting the Conference adopted, on the pro- 
posal of the Chilean delegation, a resolution concerning the 
position of refugees in certain European countries. 

This resolution refers to the existence in certain countries 
of Europe of a large number of refugees whose position in 
present circumstances has been aggravated by the European 
war, and draws this situation to the attention of the American 
peoples. It recommends the International Labour Organis- 
ation to give special attention to this humanitarian problem 
with a view to its solution. 


_ Finally, it should be mentioned that the Conference adopted 
on the proposal of Mr. de Rego Monteiro (Government delegate, 
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Brazil) and Mr. Lépez Arteta (Government delegate, Ecuador), 
a resolution which does not request any decision on the part 
of the Governing Body. It contains a tribute to Professor 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente, the eminent Cuban jurist 
who was the only representative of the Latin-American 
nations in the Committee on International Labour Legislation 
which drew up the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This brief account of the work of the Havana Conference 
makes it possible to form some idea of the importance of the 
technical results that were obtained, and of the scope of the 
problems which the delegations of the American States desired 
particularly to bring to the attention of the International 
Labour Organisation. | 

It also shows how completely justified was the convening 
of the Conference at the present time, in spite of the difficulty 
of communications resulting from the state of war. While the 
number of States represented was slightly less than the number 
which attended the Santiago Conference, the total number of 
persons taking part in the Conference was considerably higher ; 
it is also significant that three American States which had 
ceased to take an active part in the work of the Organisation 
associated themselves with the proceedings of the Havana 
Conference. 

But this bird’s-eye view of the results obtained does not 
give an adequate conception of one feature of the Conference, 
namely the spirit of collaboration which inspired all the 
elements of the various delegations and the devotion that 
they paid to the carrying out of a task which required an 
unceasing effort throughout the Conference. 

The support given to the Organisation by all the American 
States, the faith that they place in it, the value of the services 
that they expect from it, were expressed in concrete form in 
the Declaration of Havana, which will rank among the endur- 
ing documents of the Organisation. The assurance of the 
support which the Organisation can count upon from the 
States and peoples of America, as well as the warm messages 
of President Roosevelt and President Cardenas, will be of - 
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inestimable value to it in this critical period. The tradition 
of regional Conferences for the American States was begun at 
Santiago and has remained since then one of the most hopeful 
aspects of the activity of the Organisation. The Havana 
Conference did not adopt a resolution requesting the convening 
of a third American Labour Conference ; such a step would 
have seemed superfluous to all those who, at Havana, were 
aware of the deep feeling of collaboration in a constant effort 
which will necessarily be continued in the future. The 
certainty that the methods of collaboration first tried at 
Santiago would go on was constantly in the minds of all those 
present without there being any need to put that certainty 
into words. The traditional nature of the American Labour 
Conferences seemed so obvious that without at any time 
questioning it the Conference adopted a resolution expressing 
the hope that all the States of the American Continent would 
be represented as members of the Organisation by tripartite 
delegations at the third Conference of this kind. 

This sense of continuity was made even more concrete 
when, in the name of President Cardenas, Mr. Villalobos, chief 
Government delegate of Mexico, stated to the Conference 
that his Government hoped to see the third American Labour 
Conference meet in Mexico. It will be for the Governing 
Body at the proper time to take action on this generous offer. 
Obviously it would be difficult for the Organisation to consider 
the calling of a regional Conference unless it could count upon 
the support of one of the States of the area concerned. After 
Chile, on whose initiative the first regional Conference was 
convened within the framework of the Organisation, after 
Cuba, which followed this example in the generous support 
it gave to the organisation of the Havana Conference, it is 
now Mexico which has already assured the American States 
that they may meet again to examine the problems of parti- 
cular interest to them when circumstances make it advisable. 

Grateful recognition should be given to the effective aid 
which, in addition to its financial contribution, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba gave to the Office in making possible the carrying 
through of the Havana Conference. The Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Labour by their warm collaboration, the 
Secretary of Education in putting the necessary accommodation 
at the disposal of the Conference, contributed largely to its 
success. 
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Like the Santiago Conference, the Havana Conference 
outlined a full programme for the years to come, not only for 
the International Labour Office but also for the States con- 
cerned. It made possible an estimate of the repercussions, 
both direct and indirect, that the Santiago Conference has 
had on the evolution of social policy in the American States 
since 1936. Taking into account the progress already made 
and the direction in which it would be well to orient work in 
the future, the Havana Conference brought up to date the 
work of the Santiago Conference in the field of social insurance 
and in the field of conditions of work of women and young 
people. 

In a newer field of work, that of migration with a view to 
settlement, the Havana Conference laid down principles the 
application of which will without doubt be of particular 
importance in the period that it is hoped is not too far ahead, 
when currents of migration can again take up a regular flow. 

By the discussion of the Director’s Report and by the 
number and scope of the resolutions adopted, the Conference 
threw into relief the problems which are at the present time 
of particular importance to the American States and which 
they especially desire to have studied by the Organisation. 

Encouraged by the faithful support assured by the 
American States, the International Labour Office, in spite of 
the difficulties of the present time, will direct its efforts to 
rendering the services that these States ask from it. It will 
continue without faltering along the road which has been 
opened by the Conferences of Santiago and of Havana. 
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Meeting of the American Members of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee 


HE First Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the International Labour Office took place in February 
1938.1 At this meeting the Committee adopted unanimously 
a series of principles concerning the regulation of working 
conditions in agriculture, and at the same time clearly indi- 
cated a desire that the International Labour Organisation 
should not confine itself to problems of wage-paid labour but 
should also consider how it could assist in raising the standard 
of living of the agricultural population as a whole. The positive 
results achieved encouraged the Governing Body to decide 
in October of the same year that the next session of this 
Committee should be called as soon as possible, and it was later 
scheduled to open on 30 October 1939 in Geneva. The out- 
break of war in Europe two months earlier and the consequent 
disturbance of communications made it evident, however, 
that there could be no hope of securing anything like a full 
meeting in Geneva in the coming months. However, the Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office, considering that a 
complete cancellation would be unfortunate, particularly as 
the setting up of the Permanent Agricultural Committee was 
intended to mark the beginning of a special effort to deal with 
agricultural problems and to bring agriculture into close 
touch with the International Labour Organisation, suggested 
to the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body at its 
meeting on 20 September 1939 that, although the general 
meeting of the Permanent Agricultural Committee would 
have to be postponed, a partial meeting of the members living 
on the American continent might be held at the time and 
place of the Second Labour Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, which, 
following an invitation of the Cuban Government, was to meet 
in Havana in November 1939. This proposal was accepted 
unanimously by the Emergency Committee. 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No 6, June 1988, pp. 697-714: 
“The First Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee ”. 
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It had next to be decided which of the social problems before 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee could most profitably 
be examined at the present time within a regional framework. 
At its first session: the Committee had expressed a desire to 
examine as soon as possible the question of social insurance 
schemes in agriculture, the introduction of which it considered 
one of the appropriate means of raising the standard of living 
of agricultural wage earners and groups of independent workers 
such as smallholders, small tenants, sharecroppers, etc. The 
special features of social insurance in the American countries 
had already been brought out by the attention paid to this 
question during the First Labour Conference of American 
States, held at Santiago in 1936, and by the fact that it had 
been decided to continue this discussion at the Conference 
in Havana. 

With regard to the problem of the standard of living of 
rural populations, the Permanent Agricultural Committee had 
recognised that any general progress was closely linked up with 
the economic conditions of agriculture and that the Committee 
would therefore need to be kept closely informed of their 
trend of development. In view of the harmful and long- 
lasting repercussions on agriculture of the War of 1914-1918, 
it seemed important to submit from the very beginning the 
question of the effects of the present situation on agriculture 
for discussion among the experts of the Office. It was also 
hoped that such a discussion might help to facilitate in the 
various countries the taking of steps to protect the welfare 
of the farm population as far as possible. 

Consequently the agenda of the meeting was formulated 
as follows : 


(1) The effect of the present situation on the welfare and 
standard of living of agricultural populations ; 


(2) The extension of social insurance to the rural popula- 
tions. 

Of the present members of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, five are citizens of American States, but it was 
found possible to invite some other agricultural experts 
to attend the meeting at Havana, thus securing the parti- 
cipation of experts from eight American countries, namely : 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States, and Venezuela. The Department of Agriculture in 
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Washington manifested its interest by sending an observer. 
The meeting took place in Havana from 23 to 30 November 
1939 in the building of the Asociacién Nacional de Hacendados 
de Cuba, and was presided over by Mr. Isidro Fabela, Mexican 
Government Representative on the Governing Body and 
Chairman of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 

The Secretary of Agriculture of Cuba, Mr. Amadeo Lépez 
Castro, honoured the opening sitting with his presence, and 
in his address of welcome, analysing the agenda of the meeting, 
stressed the will of Cuba to collaborate with the other American 
States for the solution of social problems such as the extension 
of insurance schemes to the rural populations, as well as of the 
special problems arising out of the war situation. The nature 
of the debates throughout the meeting showed that this desire 
for collaboration was fully shared by all those present. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


Most of the sittings were devoted to the first of the two 
questions on the agenda, and the meeting recognised expressly 
in the summary of its debates “‘ the wisdom of the International 
Labour Office in submitting this important problem for inter- 
national discussion so soon after the outbreak of war’. 

As an introduction to the discussion, the Office had pre- 
pared a brief note outlining some of the main characteristics 
of the agricultural situation in the American countries from 
1914 to 1920 and the social problems to which it gave rise. 
In statements made to the meeting each of the experts 
recalled the repercussions of the last war on agriculture in 
his own country. The effects had been felt most in those 
States which had themselves been involved in the war, and 
they had not yet altogether been overcome. The experts 
also gave a general survey of the present conditions and 
trends of development of agriculture in their respective 
countries. The many interesting details contained in these 
statements will be most useful to the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee in its future work and of direct value for the study 
on social conditions in agriculture in the American countries 
which the Office is carrying out and the first results of which 
it is expected will soon be available. 

The meeting arrived at the conclusion that, regardless of 
war, the conditions of agriculture in the various American 
States embodied many serious problems, which merited the 
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full attention of an international body such as the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Everywhere agriculture was 
undergoing rapid change and readjustment under considerable 
difficulties ; the available foreign markets were insufficient to 
absorb the agricultural output, and most of the countries 
concerned had not reached sufficient industrial development 
to have an urban population which would constitute a home 
market of primary importance to agriculture; even in the 
more fully industrialised States the development of industry 
was now characterised by increasing efficiency rather than by 
a growth in the number of persons employed, and the exten- 
sion of the domestic market was thus limited. On the other 
hand, the continued low purchasing power of the rural popu- 
lations themselves was a hindrance to industrial development. 

The meeting was impressed by the scope of legislation 
enacted in recent years throughout the American countries 
with a view to improving the conditions of small farmers as 
well as of agricultural wage earners. This policy, which com- 
prised measures designed to assure adequate minimum income 
levels for agriculture, to promote its technical development, 
to give farmers greater security of land tenure, and to protect 
farm labour, contrasted sharply with the state of affairs 
prevailing before 1914, when any improvement was almost 
entirely the result of individual effort. 

The meeting suggested that the International Labour 
Office might contribute to further progress in a practical way 
through systematic studies of the development taking place. 
Special emphasis was placed on the need for studies by the 
Office, as well as by the various Governments, of the problems 
of small farm operators, who contribute but little to commercial 
agricultural production and scarcely obtain a bare living for 
themselves out of their agricultural activity. Their numbers 
had been increased by the agricultural depression, as well as 
by the industrial crisis, reducing possibilities of turning to 
other employment, and this class was not in a position to 
benefit fully from general measures taken to promote commer- 
cial agriculture. ; 

With regard to the possible effects of the present inter-— 
national situation on American agriculture, the meeting 
stressed the difference between conditions to-day and a 
quarter of a century ago. When war broke out in September 
1939 large provisions of many basic products such as wheat, 
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sugar, cotton, coffee, etc., were already stored up in the 
belligerent and other European countries. The increase in 
demand for certain agricultural products which was never- 
theless noticeable was mainly to be attributed to psychological 
factors which had soon ceased to affect market conditions. 
The real increase in demand which nevertheless existed for 
certain American agricultural products could easily be satisfied 
from the large supplies on hand, while production nowadays 
was capable of great’ expansion thanks to the progress of the 
agricultural sciences ; moreover, the potentialities of produc- 
tion had deliberately not been utilised fully during recent years. 

In fact, it was rather a shortage in demand which had 
been felt by American agriculture as a first repercussion of 
the war in Europe. For most agricultural products, and more 
especially for those furnished by Latin-American States, the 
situation was dominated by the fact that the important market 
in Europe had seriously diminished or had even completely 
disappeared. The American countries concerned found the 
difficulties with which they had already been confronted during 
recent years considerably increased. Most farmers had already 
over a long period of years been working under unsatisfactory 
economic conditions, and their financial capacity for resisting 
the effects of disorganisation of production and marketing 
was therefore considerably weaker than in 1914. 

The experts considered that the present war in Europe 
was of such amplitude—though it was limited to a part of 
Europe, most European countries were situated within what 
might be called the economic war zone, and the effect of the 
war would be cumulative—that it must be expected to have 
far-reaching consequences in America. It might lead to 
temporary advantages for certain products of agriculture, 
but its long-term effects would outweigh the momentary gain 
and undoubtedly aggravate the social and economic conditions 
of the agricultural population. In these circumstances, the 
meeting held it to be of great importance that Governments 
and competent agricultural organisations should call the 
attention of farmers to these eventualities in order that they 
might be prepared to co-operate in the application of what- 
ever measures must be taken to minimise the repercussions 
of the present situation. 

A passing real increase in the demand for agricultural 
products might re-establish a better equilibrium between 
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agriculture and other branches of economic activity, but the 
meeting thought it desirable to point out the dangers of such 
an expansion of production as would lead to over-investment 
in agriculture. With one exception, the American countries 
did not possess fully developed machinery for the regulation 
of production and marketing in agriculture, but taken to- 
gether they disposed of a considerable amount of practical 
experience which, it was suggested, might be analysed with 
profit by international as well as by national bodies in order 
that in the individual countries the necessary plans should 
be ready if need for them arose. 

- In order to counteract the effects of the disappearance of . 
important markets, the meeting thought it highly desirable 
that the countries in question should continue the active 
policy favourable to agriculture which, as already mentioned, 
had developed considerably during recent years. 

However valuable national action might be, the experts 
were convinced that the state of affairs now existing, which 
would become more evident as a result of war, could not be 
handled properly unless international co-operation was fully 
developed, more especially between the American States 
themselves. 

The report of the meeting ends the summary of the debate 
on the first item on the agenda as follows: ‘‘ The statements 
made by the members of the meeting seemed to justify the 
belief that American countries are ready to consider such a 
policy in a positive way and are ready to contribute to the 
solution of the agricultural problems of the Americas in a 
spirit of solidarity.” 


EXTENSION OF SoOcIAL INSURANCE TO RURAL POPULATIONS 


On the question of social insurance, the meeting had before 
it a preliminary report originally prepared for the Second 
Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 

The experts unanimously agreed that the populations 
engaged in agriculture in America were, as in other countries, 
in need of social assistance collectively organised, and they 
particularly stressed that in this respect no difference existed 
between the needs of wage earners and of small farmers 
operating on their own account.’ It was, however, fully 


1 See above, ‘“‘The Second Labour Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation ’’, p. 235. 
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realised that the physical environment in which agricultural 
populations live in the greater part of the American continent 
—scattered over vast areas with insufficient means of commu- 
nication, under primitive sanitary conditions, often without 
access to medical assistance and hospital treatment, exposed 
to endemic diseases of various kinds according to the geogra- 
phical regions—gave rise to specially great difficulties for the 
practical application of social insurance and assistance schemes. 
These difficulties were aggravated by the fact that the farming 
populations and the rural communities had extremely small 
cash resources from which to contribute themselves to the 
financing of such programmes. 

However, practical experience from such widely different 
countries as Chile on the one hand, with its well-developed 
system of social insurance, covering agricultural workers as 
well as industrial workers, and the United States and Canada 
on the other hand, where recent attempts had successfully 
been undertaken to organise medical aid for the rural popula- 
tion on a co-operative basis, proved that the difficulties which 
the extension of social insurance to agriculture encountered 
in America did not constitute insurmountable hindrances. 

On the basis of the report of the Office and the discussion 
among the experts, the meeting drew up a series of statements 
on the agricultural aspect of social insurance. These state- 
ments will later be submitted to a general meeting of the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee, which will be called upon 
to examine ways and means of facilitating the introduction 
of social insurance schemes for agricultural workers in forms 
which will make the schemes accessible to other groups of 
the rural population. 


* 
* * 


The results of the meeting seemed fully to justify its 
hasty convocation. The initiative taken was evidently felt 
by the experts present to be a positive contribution by the 
Office to the welfare of American agriculture. On the other 
hand, the task accomplished by the experts and the further 
contacts established will be a most valuable aid to the Office 
in its efforts to maintain its activities as completely as 
possible during the present state of war within the field of 
agricultural problems as in other directions. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN WARTIME 


The Compensation of War Victims’ 


Great Britain 


The whole of the British legislation on war pensions was revised 
on the outbreak of hostilities, and now comprises five texts, dealing 
respectively with the army (Royal Warrant of 15 September 1939), 
the navy and marines (Order in Council of 21 September 1939), the 
air force (Order of 22 September 1939), mariners (scheme of 22 Sep- 
tember 1939), and civilian war victims (scheme of 14 September 
1939). 

The first four of these texts were issued in pursuance of the Act 
of 3 September 1939 transferring to the Minister of Pensions certain 
powers concerning pensions in respect of disablement or death, 
previously vested in naval, military or air force authorities. 
The Orders apply equally to women members of the military forces, 
such as nurses and members of Voluntary Aid Detachments. Women 
who are mobilised are classified in groups corresponding approxi- 
mately to the various ranks of officers or non-commissioned officers : 
a staff nurse, for example, ranks as an officer, a matron as a major, 
an uncertificated nurse member of a V.A.D. as a warrant officer, 
ete. The rates of pensions payable to women pensioners in respect 
of disablement or to the survivors of deceased women (children, 
parents, or a disabled husband in necessitous circumstances) are as 
a rule lower than the rates for members of the armed forces with 
corresponding rank. 

The scheme of compensation for civilian war victims was drawn 
up in pursuance of the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) 
Act, 1939. The main provisions of the Royal Warrant of 15 Sep- 
tember 1939 concerning pensions for the military forces and the 
schemes of 22 and 14 September concerning pensions for mariners 
and civilian war victims are analysed below. 


1 This is the third of a series of articles analysing the provision made in certain 
countries for the compensation of war victims. For the first two articles, dealing 
respectively with Germany and France, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1940, pp. 47-63, and No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 152-165. 
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MILITARY PENSIONS 


The Royal Warrant concerning pensions for members of the 
military forces covers officers, warrant officers, soldiers, and assimi- 
lated women members, the depot of whose unit is situated in the 
United Kingdom or the Isle of Man. 

Disability cannot be accepted as attributable to military service 
for the purpose of the Warrant unless it is (a) directly attributable 
to military service during the war; or (b) due to a wound, injury, 
or disease, which arose during war service or existed before such 
service and was aggravated by war service to a material extent 
and remained so aggravated. 

A disability may not be certified to be attributable to military 
service during the war unless there is definite evidence of the wound, 
injury, or disease, in contemporary official records or, where such 
records are not available, there is other definite collateral evidence ; 
in either case the evidence must be good and sufficient and leave 
no doubt in the mind of the certifying medical authority that the 
disability is in fact attributable to war service. 

A disability which is deemed to be due to the serious negligence 
or misconduct of the member of the military forces concerned cannot 
be regarded as attributable to military service. 

The benefits provided for include: (1) medical and surgical 
treatment, an allowance during treatment, and an allowance for 
the family during treatment ; (2) a disability pension, with a family 
allowance and, if necessary, an allowance for a constant attendant ; 
(3) survivors’ pensions. 

In due course these will doubtless be supplemented by other 
benefits, such as vocational rehabilitation, priority in obtaining 
employment, etc., such as were guaranteed to pensioners after the 
war of 1914-1918. 


Medical and Surgical Treatment and Allowances during Treatment 


The right to medical and surgical treatment is governed mainly 
by Article 37 of the Royal Warrant, which authorises the Minister 
of Pensions, under such conditions and up to such amount as he 
may determine, to defray any necessary charges, fees, or expenses, 
in respect of the treatment of the disablement through war service 
of a member of the military forces not otherwise provided for ; this 
treatment includes remedial training if necessary. 

The Warrant makes it clear, however, that the powers thus 
conferred on the Minister of Pensions are limited to the actual 
period of the war if the charges, fees, or expenses, are incurred when 
the individual is being treated at home. 


Allowance during Treatment. 

When a member of the military forces eligible for an award 
under the Royal Warrant must, in consequence of his disablement 
through war service, undergo a course of medical or surgical treat- 
ment and is unable in consequence to provide by his normal earnings 
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for his own support and that of his family, he may be granted, in 
lieu of his current award and under such conditions as the Minister 
may determine, an allowance equivalent to the pension for total 
disablement. 

The rate of this allowance varies with the rank and conditions 
of service of the individual. If the treatment is in an institution, 
an amount to be determined by the Minister will be deducted from 
his allowance on account of the cost of maintenance in that 
institution. 

If the treatment is provided in the home of the individual 
concerned, the allowance in respect of the first and second weeks of 
his course of treatment may not exceed the current award or the 
rate appropriate to a disablement of 50 per cent., whichever is the 
greater. In the case of treatment at home no allowance is payable 
in respect of any period after the end of the war. 


Allowance for Family during Treatment. _ 

If the pensioner is married or has children to support, the allow- 
ance during treatment is supplemented by an allowance for his 
family, the amount of which varies according to the degree of 
disablement for which the former allowance is awarded. The 
conditions of these allowances and their amounts are indicated 
below in the section dealing with disability pensions. 


Partial Treatment. 

If, in consequence of his disablement through war service, a 
member of the military forces requires treatment which does not 
render him unable to provide for his own support and that of his 
family, but requires him to absent himself from his normal employ- 
ment on one or more occasions in the week, he may be granted an 
allowance for the time he is required to absent himself not exceeding 
16s. a week in the case of an officer or 12s. a week in the case of a 
soldier. 


Disability Pensions 

The claim to a disability award must be made within seven years 
from the termination of service or the end of the war, whichever is 
the earlier. 

This time limit does not apply to claims fulfilling the requirements 
of any regulations which may be made by the Minister of Pensions 
with the approval of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. The 
disability award comprises a pension and supplementary allowances. 


Pensions. 

The rate of pension varies according to the degree of disablement 
and the rank of the claimant. If the degree of disablement is less 
than 20 per cent. no pension is payable, but the disabled person may 
receive a gratuity or a final weekly allowance. It may be mentioned 
by way of example that the gratuity for the loss of the terminal 
phalanx of the left thumb is £120 in the case of an officer and £60 
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for other ranks ; that for the loss of one phalanx of the right index 
finger is fixed at £80 and £40 respectively. 

The degree of disablement for the purposes of the Royal Warrant 
is taken to mean the percentage of physical disablement which is 
suffered by a member of the military forces as a result of his war 
service by comparison of his condition as disabled with the condition 
of a normal healthy person of the same age, without taking into 
account his earning capacity in his disabled condition in his own or 
any other specific trade and without taking into account the effect 
of any individual factors or extraneous circumstances. 

In a case of disablement suffered by reason of two or more 
disabilities attributable to service, the degree of disablement will be 
determined in reference to the combined disablement from the 
_ disabilities together, but may in no case exceed 100 per cent. 

The rates of pensions payable to officers and men or assimilated 
persons are laid down in schedules to the Warrant. 

The following table shows the amount of the pensions payable 
to soldiers and certain categories of officers for complete disable- 
ment and for not less than 20 per cent. disablement ; for degrees of 
disablement between those limits the pension is proportionate. 


Disablement of 
Rank Total disablement 20 to 29 per cent. 


Major £200 
Captain or subaltern £150 


Warrant officers, 
Class I 


you 


45s. 
Other non-commissioned officers : 
Class I 
Class II a 
Class III . 6d. 
Class 1V 
Privates 32s. 6d. 


Family Allowances. 

The pensioner receives, in addition to his main pension, an 
allowance in respect of his children and wife (or unmarried wife) 
if these persons fulfil certain conditions of age, circumstances, etc., 
enumerated below. 

The Warrant contains two scales of allowances, one for officers 
and the other for other ranks. In each case, the rate of allowance 
is proportionate to the degree of disablement. The following table 
shows the rates of allowance for the wife and children of a man 
suffering from total disablement. 


When wife or unmarried When wife or unmarried 
wife is eligible for wife is not eligible for 
a pension i 
Officers 


85 


\ 
6d. | a week 
6a. | 
6d. 
Wife £25 5s. — — 
First child £20 5s. £20 5s. 
Second child £15 3s. 4d. £20 5s. 
Third child £10 3s. 4d. £15 3s. 4d. 
Fourth child — — £10 3s. 4d. 
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The allowances in respect of children normally cease at the 
age of 16 years in the case of soldiers’ children and 18 years in the 
ease of officers’ children, but they may be extended beyond those 
ages if it can be shown that the child is an apprentice or is being 
educated at a university or technical or secondary school. 

In the case of an officer no family allowance is paid unless the 
pecuniary circumstances of the family require it. 

Quite apart from the family allowance, a special education 
allowance not exceeding £35 a year may be granted in order to 
assist the family to provide education for any child of the age of 
8 years or over, provided that the pecuniary circumstances of the 
family are such as to require it. 

The wife of a pensioner is not eligible for an allowance unless 
the marriage took place before the end of the war or before the 
receipt of the wound or the removal of the husband from duty or 
the termination of his war service; the wife must also be over 
40 years of age, or incapable of celf-support, or responsible for the 
care of at least one child. 


Allowance for Constant Attendance. 

If the pensioner’s disability is such as to necessitate the constant 
and continuous attendance of another person, he is entitled to a 
special allowance not exceeding 15s. a week for a soldier or £75 a 
year for an officer. 


Survivors’ Pensions 
General Rules. 

Pensions in respect of deceased soldiers or officers may not be 
claimed as a right, but may be given as a reward of their service ; 
no pension will be granted or continued to a person who, in the 
opinion of the Minister of Pensions, is unworthy of a grant from 
public funds. It is in the discretionary power of the Minister to 
terminate or suspend, in whole or in part, or restore any pension 
that may have been granted or to provide for its administration 
under such conditions as he may determine. 


Categories of Dependants. 

Subject to the general condition just mentioned, the members 
of the family of a deceased soldier or officer who may claim a pension 
are first of all his widow and his children; parents may claim a 
pension only if there is no surviving widow or child. 

In certain circumstances an unmarried wife of a deceased soldier 
or officer is assimilated to a widow. 


Widows’ Pensions. 

The widow’s pension is payable only if death occurs within | 
seven years of the date of the injury, removal from duty, or termin- 
ation of service, of the husband ; moreover, death must be directly 
_ attributable to the husband’s service, and the marriage must have 
’ taken place before a certain specified time. 
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If death is found to be attributable to service, the pension is 
payable only if the marriage took place (a) before the end of the war, 
or (b) before the termination of the husband’s military service, or 
(c) before the injury which caused death or the removal of the 
husband from duty on account of the disease which caused death. 
The marriage must have occurred before the earliest of the events 
mentioned above. 

The rate of the widow’s pension for a soldier or officer depends 
on his rank and on the age, earning capacity, and family responsi- 


bilities, of the widow. . 
A widow of a soldier who has one child to maintain or who is 


over the age of 40 years or who is incapable of self-support receives 
a weekly pension of 22s. 6d. If the conditions of age, family respon- 
sibilities, or incapacity for self-support, are not fulfilled, the weekly 
pension is reduced to 15s. 6d. 

A supplement ranging from 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week is paid if 
the husband was a non-commissioned officer. 

The widows of officers receive, in addition to their pension, a 
gratuity the amount of which varies, like the pension, according to 
the husband’s rank, but in the case of officers’ widows no conditions 
of family responsibilities, age, or earning capacity, are attached to 
the pension. 

The widow of a major receives an annual pension of £140 and a 
gratuity of £300. The widow of a captain receives a pension of 
£100 and a gratuity of £200, and the widow of a lieutenant a pension 
of £90 and a gratuity of £150. 

As a general rule the pension ceases immediately on remarriage, 
but the widow of a soldier, other than the widow of a warrant officer 
Class I, who remarries receives a gratuity equal to one annual 
instalment of her pension. 

If, after a widow has remarried, her second husband dies, the 
pension may be restored entirely or in part in the case of the widow 
of a warrant officer or officer if, in the opinion of the Minister, her 
pecuniary circumstances justify such restoration. 


Children’s Allowances. 


A weekly allowance of 5s. is added to the pension of a soldier’s 
widow in respect of each child under the age of 16 years. 

An orphan child of a soldier receives a pension of 10s. a week. 

In the case of officers’ children, the allowance added to the 
widow’s pension is £24 a year for each child ; a motherless child 
receives a pension of £40 a year. 

An additional education allowance, not exceeding £35 a year, may 
be granted in order to ensure suitable training for a child if the 
pecuniary circumstances of the family require it. 

The conditions for the payment of allowances to the children of 
deceased ex-service men are the same as those laid down for the 
supplementary allowances attached to disability pensions: the 
maximum age is 16 years for soldiers’ children and 18 years for 
officers’ children. The allowances may be paid for a longer period 
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in accordance with the rules already mentioned (see above, p. 7). 
The remarriage of the mother does not affect the payment of 
children’s allowances. 


Pensions for Parents and other Dependants. 

If a soldier or officer dies leaving no widow or child entitled to a 
pension, his parents may receive a pension if they were maintained by 
him. The amount of the pension is left to the discretion of the Minister 
and depends on the circumstances to the claimants. For the sur- 
vivors of soldiers it may not be less than 2s. or more than 10s. a 
week in the case of a single parent, or more than 12s. 6d. a week 
when the father and mother draw the pension jointly. 

If the deceased was an officer, the rate of pension varies between 
£12 and £55 a year for a single parent, and may not exceed £70 in 
the case of two parents. 

If there are no parents to claim the pension, it may be granted 
to step-parents, grandchildren, brothers and sisters, or, generally 
speaking, to any persons who acted in the place of parent to the 
deceased or mainly supported him during his minority for a period 
normally of not less than five years. 


Allowances to Unmarried Wives. 
A woman who has lived with a member of the forces who has 
since died may receive an allowance not exceeding 10s. a week if 


the deceased was a soldier, or £50 a year if the deceased was an 
officer. In order to claim this allowance, the woman must prove that 
she lived on a domestic basis with the deceased from a date not 
less than six months prior to the outbreak of war or his first employ- 
ment with the forces, if later, and was dependent on him at the 
date of his death. 

Further, the allowance is payable only if the woman is responsible 
for the maintenance of one or more children eligible for pensions in 
respect of the deceased soldier, or if she is in pecuniary need and 
incapable of self-support. 


Prevention of Double Payments 

The Royal Warrant does not prohibit in any way the payment 
of the above pensions or allowances simultaneously with salaries, 
wages, retiring allowances, etc. The general rule for preventing 
the payment of compensation from two or more different sources 
for the same injury remains in force, however, and the National 
Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Emergency Provisions) 
Act of 3 September 1939 contains rules restricting the possibility 
of a war pension or allowance being paid simultaneously with health 
insurance benefits unless the pensioner, after his discharge on 
account of war disablement, completed a qualifying period in 
employment which fully restored his rights to health insurance 
benefits. 

If a pensioner, after being disabled during the war, resumes his 
insurable employment and pays the number of weekly contributions 
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required to complete the qualifying period for health insurance, any 
rule prohibiting in whole or in part the payment of benefits simul- 
taneously with a war pension ceases to apply. The qualifying 
period is 26 weeks for sickness benefit and 104 weeks for disablement 
benefit. 

The old-age pension provided by the insurance scheme may be 
drawn in full along with a war disability pension or a pension paid 
to the parent of a war victim. 

In all other cases in which a person is entitled simultaneously 
to a war pension in respect of the death of a member of his family 
and to an old-age pension under the social insurance scheme, a 
fraction of the latter pension is deducted, the amount paid being 
calculated in proportion to the length of time spent in insurance. 

A widow’s or orphan’s pension under the contributory pension 
scheme is never payable if the widow or child of the deceased is 
already in receipt of a pension under the scheme of compensation 
for civilian war victims or under the war pension scheme for members 
of the naval, military or air forces. If, however, the war pension 
is less than the pension that would be due under the contributory 
pension scheme, the difference is made good by the latter scheme, 
which transfers the necessary amount to the Ministry of Pensions. 


MARINERS 


The scheme of war pensions and detention allowances for members 
of the mercantile marine laid down by the Act of 3 September 1939 
and the Order of 22 September 1939 applies to the crews of com- 
mercial vessels provisions similar to those applying to the crews 
of naval vessels, which are identical in the main with those governing 
the army. The scheme covers all mariners — masters, officers, 
and lower ratings — on all British merchant vessels engaged or 
employed in sea-going service. 

Special rules, based on the size of the vessel and the duties 
performed on board, assign to officers and other members of the 
crews of merchant vessels ranks equivalent to those of officer, 
warrant officer, petty officer, and seaman, in the naval service. 
The rates of compensation are based on these equivalent ranks. 

The pensions and allowances cover the risks of death or disable- 
ment directly attributable to war injuries sustained by reason of 
service in British ships or during a journey by sea, land, or air, as 
a result of such service, or during leave outside the British Islands, 
while the mariner was in the service of a British ship in a port outside 
the British Islands. 

‘“‘ War injuries”? mean physical injuries caused by: (i) the 
discharge of any missile (including liquids and gas) ; (ii) the use of 
any weapon, explosive or other noxious thing; (iii) the doing of 
any other injurious act, either by the enemy or in combating the 
enemy or in repelling an imagined attack by the enemy. The term 
also includes injuries caused by the impact of any enemy aircraft 
or any aircraft belonging to His Majesty or any Allied Power, or 
any part of, or anything dropped from, any such aircraft. 
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The same pensions or allowances are payable if death or dis- 
ablement is directly attributable to the detention of a mariner as a 
result of the capture or seizure of his vessel by reason of the existence 
of a state of war and in consequence of his service on board. 

There must be an appreciable degree of disablement before the 
pension is payable. The definition is given in the same terms as 
for members of the military forces, the degree of disablement being 
determined by comparison of the physical condition of the claimant 
with that of a normal healthy person of the same age. No account 
is taken of the actual earning capacity of the disabled man or of the 
effect of any individual factors or extraneous circumstances. 

A pension may be claimed only if death occurs within seven 
years of the date of the war injury or of the mariner’s release from 
service as a result of a disease attributable to his captivity. 

The benefits provided for include: (1) a disability pension, a 
family allowance, and if necessary an allowance for constant attend- 
ance; (2) pensions and allowances for survivors; (3) detention 
allowances. 

The main provisions concerning disablement and survivors’ 
pensions and allowances are given below. ! 


Disability Pensions 

Disability pensions are awarded in the first instance temporarily, 
unless the physical disablement in question is definitely permanent ; 
they are reviewed from time to time until a final settlement is made 
or until the pension ceases to be paid. 

The amounts of the annual pensions payable for total disablement 
to certain typical grades in the Mercantile Marine are given in the 
following table. 

(a) OFFICERS 
(British ships not being home-trade c ships of a tonnage of 1,000 tons 
or under or fishing boats) 
Grade 


Master 

Chief mate 

First mate on ships with no 
chief mate 

Second mate if not certificated 

Third mate and any junior mate 
if not certificated 

Chief engineer 

Second engineer if not certi- 
ficated 

Surgeon 

Radio officer having 3 years’ 
experience or more 


1 The provisions concerning detention allowances were analysed in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. LX XIII, Nos. 1-2, 1/8 Jan. 1940, p. 13. 


2,500 ons 10/000 10,000 tons 
£ £ £ 
175 200 250 
175 175 200 
150 150. 150 
125 - 150 150 
125 125 125 
150 175 200 
125 125 125 
| 175 175 175 
125 125 125 
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(6) OrmeR Ratines 
(Irrespective of the tonnage of the ship) 
Chief steward not ranking as an officer, carpenter, chief cook, 
boilermaker, boatswain 
Carpenter’s mate, pump man, cook, second steward, etc. 
Greaser, quartermaster, storekeeper, fireman, etc. 
Ordinary seaman, etc. 


The amount of the pension depends on the degree of disablement 
and the rank or equivalent grading of the pensioner. The percentage 
of pension payable for partial disablement is approximately pro- 
portionate to the degree of disablement: if the degree is assessed 
at from 20 to 29 per cent. the pension is equal to 20 per cent. of 
that for total disablement ; a person whose disablement is between 
30 and 39 per cent. receives 30 per cent. of the full pension, and so on. 

When the degree of disablement is less than 20 per cent. the 
pension is replaced by a gratuity or a final weekly allowance. 


Family Allowances. 


The rules for the granting and payment of family allowances in 
addition to the disability pension differ only on certain minor points 
of detail from those outlined above in connection with military 
pensions. 

The following table shows the rate of allowances for the wives 
and children of pensioners suffering from total disablement. 


Officers Other ratings 
(annual rate) (weekly rate) 


£ 
Wife or unmarried wife 25 5 0 
Children when the wife is entitled to an 
allowance : 
Ist child 
2nd child 
3rd _ child 
Children when the wife is not entitled to 
an allowance : 
Ist child 
2nd child 
3rd _ child 15 
4th child 10 


In the case of an officer no family allowance is paid unless the 
pecuniary circumstances of the individual require it. 

In addition, a special education allowance not exceeding £35 
@ year may be granted at the discretion of the Minister in order to 
assist the family to provide education for any child of the age of 
eight years or over, provided that the pecuniary circumstances 
of the father are such as to require it. 


Allowance for Constant Attendance. 


The conditions for the payment of this allowance are the same 
as in the case of military pensions. If the pensioner’s disability 
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is such as to necessitate the constant and continuous attendance 
of another person he is entitled to a special allowance not exceeding 
15s. a week for a mariner not holding the rank of an officer or £75 
a year for an officer. 
Survivors’ Pensions 

The conditions for the granting of survivors’ pensions and the 
scope as regards beneficiaries are on the whole the same as in the 
case of military pensions. It will suffice therefore to indicate the 
rates of pensions or allowances for survivors of officers and other 
ratings. 


Survivors of Lower Ratings. 

Widows. The pension for a widow who is responsible for the 
maintenance of one or more children or is over the age of 40 or is 
incapable of self-support is 22s. 6d. a week ; for other widows the 
rate is 15s. 6d. Supplementary allowances may be granted, varying 
from 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week according to the rank or grade of the 
deceased. The pension ceases in the event of remarriage, but a gra- 
tuity equal to one annual instalment of the pension is then paid. 


Unmarried wives. The Minister may grant an allowance not 
exceeding 10s. a week to a woman who lived on a domestic basis 
with the mariner in question. 

This allowance is payable only if the woman was and is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of one or more children of the mariner 
and was actually maintained by him during the period preceding 
his death ; if the woman is not responsible for any children of the 
deceased seaman, the allowance is payable only if she is incapable 
of self-support and is in pecuniary need. 


Children. An allowance of 5s. a week is added to the widow’s 
pension in respect of each child under the age of 16 years maintained 
by her. The pension for each orphan is 10s. a week. 

An additional education allowance not exceeding £35 a year 
per child may also be paid under the same conditions as for military 
pensions. 


Parents and assimilated persons. If the deceased mariner leaves 
no widow or child entitled to a pension his parents, if maintained 
by him, may receive a pension varying according to their pecuniary 
circumstances but in no case less than 2s. or more than 10s. a week 
for a single parent, and not exceeding 12s. 6d. a week for two parents. 


Survivors of Officers. 

Widows. The amount of the widow’s pension is from £80 to 
£180 a year according to the rank of the officer ; as a general rule a 
gratuity is also paid, the amount varying from £80 for the widow 
of an assistant purser to £450 for the widow of the master of a vessel 
of more than 10,000 tons. 


~ 
4 
4 
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Children. An allowance of £24 a year is added to the widow’s 
pension in respect of each child under the age of 18 years whose 
father held a rank not lower than that of Sub-Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, or £18 a year if the father held a rank assigilated to 
that of Warrant Officer, R.N. 

The pension for orphans is £40 or £30 a year in the two cases 
mentioned. In addition an education allowance not exceeding 
£35 a year may be paid. 


Parents. Parents’ pensions may vary between a minimum of 
£12 and a maximum of £70 a year; the pensions paid to other 
persons maintained by the deceased may not exceed £60 a year in 
all for the survivors of a Mercantile Marine officer graded as equi- 
valent to Warrant Officer, R.N., or £70 if the deceased was graded 
in a higher rank. 


CIVILIAN WAR VICTIMS 


Scope 

The scheme of compensation for civilian war victims provides 
for benefits in respect of bodily injuries or death as a result of acci- 
dent occurring to any person falling within the following categories : 
(a) civil defence volunteers, chiefly persons employed by local 
authorities in the execution of precautionary measures against air 
raids; (b) gainfully occupied persons—that is, persons normally 
employed or engaged in some occupation on which they are mainly 
dependent for a livelihood ; (ce) children under 14 and young persons 
between 14 and 24 who are undergoing instruction or apprentice- 
ship ; (d) women performing household duties ; (e) persons in receipt 
of life annuities. 


Risks Covered 


The nature of the risk covered varies according to the class to which 
the injured person belongs. In all cases, however, the risk covered 
is a consequence of a physical injury directly caused by war operations 
and not sustained by reason of the serious negligence or misconduct 
of the person injured. 


Cause of Injury. 

In the case of a civil defence jvolunteer, the injury must have 
arisen out of or in the course of the performance of his duties as 
a member of a civil defence organisation. 

In the case of the other classes of persons to whom the scheme 
applies the injury must be caused by one of the occurrences (bom- 
bardment, gas, falling aeroplane, fire, etc.) defined in connection 
with compensation for mariners (see above, p. 283). 


Consequence of Injury. 
In the case of civil defence volunteers and gainfully occupied 
persons a grant is payable where the injury results in (a) temporary 
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or provisional incapacity for work lasting at least 7 days ; (b) serious 
and prolonged disablement ; or (ce) death within 7 years. 

In respect of children and young persons and housewives a grant 
is payable where the injury results in serious and prolonged dis- / — 
ablement only. 

In the case of annuitants a grant is payable in the event of death 
only. 

Disablement within the meaning of the Act is deemed to mean 
loss of physical or mental capacity as a result of any physical injury 
attributable to military operations. The definition coincides with 
that laid down for compensation for members of the armed forces 
or of the Mercantile Marine. It will be remembered that the degree 
of disablement is measured by comparing the condition of the 
disabled man with the condition of a normal healthy person of the 
same age, without taking into account his earning capacity in his 
disabled condition in his own or any other specific trade and without 
taking into account the effect of any individual factors or extraneous 
circumstances. 

No pension is payable for disablement of less than 20 per cent. 


Benefits 

The Personal Injuries Scheme makes provision for the grant of 
injury allowances, disablement pensions, family allowances, and 
survivors’ pensions. 

No enforceable rights to benefit are created under the scheme ; 
the Minister of Pensions, who is the competent authority, is merely 
enabled to grant the benefits where the prescribed conditions are 
fulfilled. 

The medical care of civilian war casualties is provided for, not 
under the Personal Injuries Scheme, but under the Emergency 
Hospitals Scheme organised by the Ministry of Health. The State 
bears the whole cost of treating and maintaining casualties in hospital. 


Injury Allowances. 
Injury allowances are payable only to civil defence volunteers 
and gainfully occupied persons. 
The allowance is granted in case of incapacity for work and is 
payable as from the first day when the incapacity has lasted 7 days. 
No allowance is continued for longer than 6 months from the 
date of the injury. 
The basic scales of injury allowances are as follows : 


Weekly rates of allowances 
, While an in-patient In any other case 
Beneficiaries : of a hospital 


s. d. & 
Married men 6 30 
Bachelors and widowers 8 0 18 0O 
Women 16 O 


In the case of unmarried persons under 21 these rates are reduced 
by half. 
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The allowance is increased by 3s. a week in respect of each depen- 
dent child under age 15. 


Disablement Pension. 

- If the infirmities resulting from an accident as defined above 
produce serious and prolonged disablement, the disabled person 
may receive a pension if he was not already, before the accident, 
in receipt of an annuity which constituted his means of livelihood. 


Conditions of award. In the case of serious and prolonged disable- 
ment as the result of an accident, a civil defence volunteer or gain- 
fully occupied person becomes entitled to a pension when the injury 
allowance expires. 

In the case of a child or young person the pension is only granted 
if he is ineapable of self-support and only as from his attaining 
age 15. 

In the case of a housewife the pension is granted, not to her, but 
to the person whose house she kept. It is granted to that person 
under the two following conditions : that he maintains her and that 
he employs some other person to perform the duties previously 
performed by her. 


Rate of pension. The rate of the basic pension varies according 
to the degree of disablement, and separate scales are prescribed for 
three age groups of males and females respectively. 


Females 


Degree of 
disablement 


& 

eo 


10 


© 
e® ee 

ae 


8 
7 
5 
3 


Family allowances. Family allowances are added to pensions 
in respect of the wife and children under 15 of the pensioner. 
Where there is no child under 15, an allowance is payable in 
respect of the wife only if she is aged 40 or over or is incapable of 
self-support. 
5 


! 


| 
| | | 
90-99 .... ll 
| 
70-79 .... 8 
60-69 .... 7 H 
50-59 .... | 6 
| 
| 20-20 .... 2 
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The rates of the allowances are proportional to the degree of 
disablement ; thus the rate of an allowance where the degree of 
disablement is 50 per cent. is half the rate of the allowance where 
the disablement is total. 

In case of total disablement, the allowance to a married man is 
5s. a week for his wife, 5s. for the first child, and 3s. 4d. for the 
second and third. Again in case of total disablement, the allowance 
to a widower or widow or to a married woman whose husband is 
incapable of self-support is 5s. a week for the first and second chil- 
dren and 3s. 4d. for the third and fourth. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 

Beneficiaries. Subject to certain conditions as to age, means, etc., 
pensions may be awarded to the following classes of relatives of a 
civil defence volunteer or gainfully occupied person deceased as the 
result of an injury: (a) widow; (b) child ; (¢) where none of the 
foregoing is left, one or both parents ; (d) where none of the 
foregoing is left, one or more brothers or sisters. 

A pension may also be paid to the necessitous widow or child of a 
deceased annuitant. 


Widow’s pension. A pension of 22s. 6d. a week is payable to a 
widow if she is aged 40 or over, is incapable of self-support, or has 
a child living with her. 

A widow who does not fulfil these conditions receives a pension 
of 15s. 6d. a week. 


Child’s pension. An allowance of 5s. a week is added to a widow’s 
pension in respect of each child under 15 who was dependent on 
the deceased father. 

A pension of 7s. 6d. a week is payable in respect of each such 
child where the deceased was a widower or widow or a married 
woman whose husband is incapable of self-support. 


Parent’s pension. A parent who is incapable of self-support and 
in need and who was dependent on the deceased may be awarded 
a pension which, having regard to the financial resources of the 
parent, cannot exceed 10s. a week ; when two such parents are left 
the combined pensions cannot exceed 12s. 6d. a week. 


Brother’s or sister’s pension. An orphan brother or sister under 
15 who is in need and was dependent on the deceased may be awarded 
@ pension which, having regard to the financial resources of the 
brother or sister, cannot exceed 5s. a week ; where more than one 
such individual is left the combined pensions cannot exceed 10s. 
week. 


Relation to Other Indemnities. 
The events in respect of which benefits are payable under the 
Personal Injuries Scheme may, in the absence of special provisions 
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to the contrary, give rise also to benefits under various statutory 
schemes of insurance, compensation, or superannuation. The 
Personal Injuries Scheme, however, provides that the benefits 
which it grants shall exclude the payment of the benefits of certain 
social insurance, workmen’s compensation or State pensions schemes 
or, in some cases, shall cause the latter benefits to be reduced. 


Social insurance benefits. The general rules governing the pay- 
ment of military pensions simultaneously with benefits under 
compulsory insurance schemes apply equally to compensation for 
civilian war victims. These rules have been outlined in connection 
with military pensions (see above, pp. 282-283). 


Workmen’s compensation. In case of industrial accident a work- 
man can have recourse to three alternative remedies: the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the Employer’s Liability Act, and the 
common law. The Personal Injuries Act prohibits the payment of 
indemnities under any of those provisions to workmen who sustain 
an injury recognised by the Minister of Pensions as one falling to be 
indemnified under the Personal Injuries Scheme. 


Pensions out of public funds. Pensions under the Personal Injuries 
Scheme are not payable where the person concerned is already 
eligible for a pension as a member of the armed forces or as a public 
servant. 

Nevertheless, a disablement pension under the Scheme may be 
granted, at a reduced rate, to a person already receiving some 
survivor’s pension payable wholly or partly out of public funds ; 
the disablement pension is, in case of total disablement, reduced 
by two-thirds of the survivor’s pension, and in case of partial dis- 
ablement by a proportionately smaller fraction of the survivor’s 
pension. 

The Minister of Pensions has power to review all awards of 
pensions at any time." 


The Influence of the War and Mobilisation 
on Hours of Work and Rest Periods 


INTRODUCTION 


The November 1939 number of the International Labour Review 
contained a survey of the wartime measures adopted in five countries 
for the regulation of hours of work and rest periods.* In the 
present article, which continues and supplements that survey, 


1 Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme, Statutory Rules and Orders, 1939. 


No. 1148. 
2 International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp. 665-676 : ‘‘ War- 
time Measures Affecting Hours of Work and Rest Periods”. 


ii 
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particulars are given with regard to the influence of the war and 
mobilisation on national regulations relating to hours of work and 
rest periods in fourteen countries. 

The disturbance in the balance of the national economy resulting 
from war and mobilisation affects hours of work in two main ways. 

In the first place, in a wide range of sectors of national economy 
it becomes necessary to intensify production at the very moment 
when large numbers of workers have been transferred from industry 
to the armed forces of the country. This intensification of pro- 
duction is required in industries working directly for national 
defence, in industries maintaining the food supply and other essential 
requirements of the population, and in industries working to maintain 
or increase export trade. 

In many countries, both belligerent and neutral, the efforts to 
solve this problem have led to measures providing for an increase 
in hours of work. 

The methods adopted include the suspension in whole or in part 
of pre-war regulations on hours of work ; the promulgation of detailed 
new regulations adapting the provisions of pre-war legislation to 
war conditions ; the authorisation, subject to certain conditions, of 
exceptions to the provisions of pre-war regulations ; and the adapta- 
tion, within the framework of previously existing legislation or 
collective agreements, of provisions relating to overtime. 

In the second place, in certain sectors of the national economy, 
where the need for the products or services concerned suddenly 
lessens, the problem is to distribute available work in order to 
prevent or relieve unemployment. 

In certain countries the steps taken to solve this problem have 
involved measures providing for a decrease in hours of work. 

The methods adopted include the limitation of normal hours of 
work, the suppression of overtime, and the introduction of organised 
short time. 

The present survey contains an analysis of the measures taken 
to deal with these problems in the various countries.' 


BELGIUM 


By Royal Order of 26. August 1939 the Belgian Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare was empowered to permit certain undertakings, 
or certain branches of activity as a whole, to be exempt from the 
regulations on hours of work contained in the Eight Hour Day and 
Forty-eight Hour Week Act. Subsequently a communiqué was 
issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare pointing out 


1 Measures relating especially to women and to young persons are not men- 
tioned in this survey ; provisions on hours of work and rest periods of women 
workers were included in a survey of the employment of women workers during 
the war in the December number of the Review (Vol. XL, No. 6, pp. 795-807 : 
**The Employment of Women Workers during the War”), while measures relating 
to hours of work and rest periods of young persons will be covered in a survey to 
appear in a later issue of the Review. 
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that these powers were to be used only in exceptional cases affecting 
national defence.! 


Conditions for Permitting Exceptional Extensions of Hours 

The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare has decided that the 
above exemptions should be made dependent on the following 
conditions : 

(1) The work should be carried out entirely by workers of Belgian 
nationality. 

(2) The firm concerned must produce a certificate from the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office showing that 
there are no unemployed persons available in the branch of industry 
concerned. 

(3) The trade unions will be consulted in accordance with the 
provisions of the Eight Hour Day and Forty-eight Hour Week Act 
of 14 June 1921 ; if a certificate is given by the Ministry of National 
Defence showing that the work is extremely urgent, a provisional 
permit for one week may be issued before the trade unions are 
consulted. 

(4) Time and a quarter will be paid for all overtime from the 
ninth hour onward. 

(5) The duration of the period of exemption must be indicated. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


A Royal Order of 15 December 1939 introduced a new system 
for underground work in coal mines. The hours of work are extended 
to 2,312 in the year, distributed over working days so as not to 
exceed eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, including 
both winding times. The hours of work had previously been seven 
and a half in the day and forty-five in the week. 

The figure of 2,312 hours annually makes a weekly average of 
45 hours and 20 minutes, if the year be taken to have 51 weeks 
after deducting the week’s holiday with pay ; the weekly average is 
therefore only 20 minutes longer than the previous figure. 

The Report to the Crown which preceded the Order explained 
that by applying the eight-hour day the 2,312 hours could be worked 
in 289 working days, and that 17 days of rest, including the normal 
public holidays, making a total of three weeks, could be granted to 
the workers, in addition to Sundays and the period of holidays 
with pay, together with the 365th or 366th day of the year, which 
would also become a rest day.” 

The above-mentioned Royal Order of 15 December 1939 was 
repealed by a Royal Order of 3 February 1940 which provides 
that until the date the army is restored to a peace footing the hours 
for underground work in coal mines may not exceed eight in the 

_day and 48 in the week, including both winding times. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 666. 
2 Moniteur belge, 16 Dec. 1989. 
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The Report to the Crown accompanying the new Royal Order 
states that the Government, after having issued the Order of 
December 1939, found it desirable to reconsider the question of 
the increase in working hours underground during the present 
emergency. The result is the issue of the new Order, which is more 
flexible than that of December, and should lead to a greater increase 
in output. The measure is accompanied by a 1% per cent. increase 
in existing wage rates, proposed by the Government and accepted 
by the employers’ and workers’ representatives.' 


BULGARIA 
Hours of Work in Public Administrations and Services 
The Bulgarian Council of Ministers approved an Order on 
17 October 1939 permitting the extension of hours of work in 
administrative departments and establishments controlled by the 
State or public authorities from eight to nine in the day on working 
days, not including Saturdays.’ 


CANADA 
Suspension of Hours Regulations in Quebec 

The Fair Wage Board of Quebec adopted a resolution on 13 
September 1939 to make temporary alterations in conditions of work 
owing to the state of war. 

The resolution suspends for three months from 1 September 1939, 
or until otherwise decided by the Board or by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, the provisions of Ordinance No. 4 limiting the number 
of working hours in industrial establishments.® 

This decision does not relieve employers from their obligation 
to pay overtime for all hours over and above the hours fixed for a 
regular week. Nevertheless, overtime need not necessarily be paid 
at increased rates to those employees whose employers have increased 
or will increase their rates of wages (already in conformity with the 
Ordinance) to a proportion the Board has deemed sufficient. 


ECUADOR 
Extension of Working Hours 
In view of the effects which the war may have on the economic 
position of Ecuador, the Government issued on 9 September 1939 
a Decree authorising employers to extend hours of. work to 48 in the 
week when the necessities of production so require.* 


1 Moniteur beige, 4 Feb. 1940. 

® Trud, 20 Oct. 1939. 

® The limits of working hours set by Ordinance No. 4 of 30 April 1938 under 
the Fair Wage Act, which applies to workmen who are not covered by collective 
agreements, are 55 hours for women and young persons and 72 hours for men. 
These limits include overtime, the minimum rates of wages being based on an 
ordinary week of 48 hours (54 or 60 hours in special cases). 

* The Act of 6 October 1928, as amended on 20 July 1936, fixes hours of work ~ 
at eight in the day and forty-eight in the week, but the Decree of 30 November 
1934 providing for a compulsory half-holiday weekly reduced the weekly hours of 
work to 44. 
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Employers must inform the competent authority before making 
use of this right. Extra time so worked will be paid at double rates.’ 


FINLAND 


On 10 October 1939 the Government of Finland adopted emer- 
gency measures authorising certain exceptions to the provisions 
of the existing hours of work legislation.” 

The measures apply to State industrial undertakings manu- 
facturing articles required for the maintenance of the defensive 
capacity of the country or for the livelihood of the population, 
and to industrial undertakings placed by the Government under the 
control of the defence services in pursuance of the War Emergency 
Act. 
Overtime 

Where work is organised on the single-shift system workers may 
be required to work overtime not exceeding 40 hours a fortnight, 
and where work is organised on the two-shift system, not exceeding 
24 hours a fortnight. 

By decision of the Government of 24 October 1939, overtime 
rates are no longer payable for the first two hours of overtime, 
while the two following hours are to be paid for at time and a half. 


Night Work 

Existing restrictions on night work where work is organised on 
the single-shift or the two-shift system have been abolished. In 
particular, bakeries placed under military control are now authorised 
to work at night. 


Weekly Rest 


The period of uninterrupted Sunday or weekly rest has been 
reduced from 30 to 24 hours.’ 


FRANCE 


' As was mentioned in the November article‘, Decrees were issued 
in France soon after the outbreak of hostilities so as to permit an 
extension of hours of work. Further measures were taken in October 
and November last : a Decree of 6 October 1939 regulated working 
conditions in railways; a Decree of 27 October 1939 dealt with 


1 El Telégrafo, 10 Sept. 1939. 
2 According to the Act of November 1917, amended in August 1918, the normal 

hours of work are eight in the day and 96 per fortnight. The daily hours may be 

extended provided that the weekly total does not exceed the prescribed average. 

Workers over the age of 18 years may be permitted to work overtime up to 24 hours 

a fortnight, without counting cases of force majeure. The rate of remuneration for 

overtime is time and a half for the first two hours and double rates for subsequent 

hours. The weekly rest must be of not less than 30 hours’ duration. 

% Arbetarbladet, 25 Oct. 1939. 

“ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 667. 
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remuneration for overtime in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments and repealed the existing regulations on that subject ; 
and two other Decrees of 30 October and 26 November 1939 pres- 
cribed the overtime rates for miners and supervisory staff. 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods of Railway Employees 


The Decree of 6 October 1939 concerning the hours of work 
of employees of the French National Railway Company! was 
intended to meet wartime conditions and to prevent any overstrain 
likely to prejudice efficiency or safety in transport. The Decree 
does not apply to the employees of district or local railways, the 
Paris Metropolitan Railway Company, or the Passenger Transport 
Company of the Paris District, for whom special Decrees will be 
issued by the Minister of Public Works and the Minister of Labour. 


Arrangement of Work for Train Staff. 

The Decree provides two systems. The first system consists 
of 10 hours of work with a maximum spreadover of 15 hours. All 
time spent on subsidiary work on the departure or arrival of trains 
and on journeys on engines going to or leaving work—but not 
journeys on passenger trains—is reckoned as working time. If the 
length of the journeys on passenger trains exceeds two hours on any 
given working day, 50 per cent. of the time in excess of two hours 
will be reckoned as working time. The second system consists of a 
double shift, one of the shifts resting in a special carriage while the 
other shift operates the service. 


Timetable for Sedentary Staff. 

The timetable for railway servants engaged in work requiring 
continuous concentration is ten hours a day with a maximum 
spreadover of 12 hours. Workers whose service includes periods of 
inaction may be required to work 12 hours with a maximum spread- 
over of 15 hours. For level-crossing keepers who are required to be 
on duty continuously, the Decree prescribes a maximum of 12 
hours’ presence, and for those whose service is intermittent 16 hours’ 


presence. 


Exemptions. 

The Labour Supervision Service may authorise permanent 
exemptions from the timetables prescribed by the Decree, if the 
exigencies of the service demand it. 

The only hours to be considered as overtime and paid at a special 
rate are those worked in excess of the statutory maximum limits 
for which no equivalent time off is given. This rule is intended to 
secure a saving which will facilitate the financing of the measures 


1 Journal Officiel, 9 Oct. 19389. 

* Decrees relating to the hours of work of employees of district and local 
railways and of the Passenger Transport Company of the Paris District were 
issued on 21 December 1939 and 19 January 1940, 
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taken by the National Railway Company for its mobilised staff ; 
the conditions under which compensation for overtime must be 
given will be laid down by an Order of the Minister of Public Works. 


Daily Rest. 
Members of the train staff are entitled to a daily rest of not less 
than 12 hours at home or eight hours away from home. 


Weekly Rest. 

One weekly rest day is granted on an average every seven calen- 
dar days. Train staff covered by the first timetable are entitled to a 
minimum periodical rest of 36 hours. The number of working days 
between two periodical rests may not exceed ten. 


Payment for Overtime 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments. 


The provisions of the Decree of 1 September 1939 concerning 
hours of work in industrial and commercial establishments, which 
were analysed in the November article’, are still in force, with the 
exception of those concerning remuneration for overtime, which 
proved difficult to apply and have been simplified. The new system 
introduced by the Decree of 27 October 1939? is intended to secure 
as equitable treatment as possible both for those who are mobilised 
and for those who are not, and at the same time to ensure the proper 
working of the undertakings. 

The remuneration for all hours of work in excess of the statutory 
limits as established for each trade by existing regulations is fixed 
at 60 per cent. of the usual hourly wage. The remaining 40 per 
cent. will be paid by the employers to the Treasury to cover the 
expenditure of the National Solidarity Fund. This deduction has 
been fixed at 40 per cent. in place of 33 per cent. as previously, and 
is intended to take the place — for work done between the forty-first 
and the forty-fifth hour — of the system of non-payment for such 
hours introduced by the Decree of 1 September. 

The deduction is the same for all workers, even for those who 
for any reason have worked shorter hours than those usually worked 
in the undertaking or part of the undertaking in which they are 
employed. 

The deduction applies only to extra hours necessitated by pres- 
sure of work. It does not apply either to hours worked under 
existing regulations in order to prevent an accident or to remedy 
its consequences or to hours worked to make up for stoppages. 

The deduction applies to staff paid by the month only in so far 
as an extension of their working hours entitles them to receive extra 
pay. The hours of work of such persons (staffs of commercial 
establishments and administrative staff of industrial undertakings) 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 667. 
2 Journal Officiel, 31 Oct. 1989. 
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are fixed at 43 in the week, and consequently the special rate of 
remuneration and the resulting deductions do not apply except 
from the forty-fourth hour onwards. 

In the case of managing staff no additional remuneration is 
normally paid for an extension of working hours and therefore no 
deduction is applied. If, however, staff of this category has been 
granted a rise in salary since 1 September 1939 the deduction of 
40 per cent. becomes operative for all extra remuneration so earned. 

The system of deductions has not so far been applied to home 
workers. Subsequent Decrees may prescribe the special methods 
of deduction to be applied to these workers and possibly to certain 
other occupations. 

Mines. 

The Decree of 30 October 1939 ! laid down rules for the application 
of the deduction for the benefit of the Treasury to overtime remu- 
neration in mines and similar industries. The deduction is made 
from the total remuneration for the fortnight or month. The rate 
of deduction, which is calculated according to the weekly hours of 
all workers in each establishment, service, or workshop, is fixed at 
6 per cent. for underground workers employed for over 3834 and 
not more than 46 14 hours a week, and 10 per cent. for those working 
longer than 464% hours a week. The same rates apply to staff 
working elsewhere than underground for between 40 and 48 hours 
or over 48 hours a week respectively. 


Supervisory Staff. 

The Decree of 26 November 1939? provides that civilian super- 
visory staff remunerated on a monthly basis shall receive the ordinary 
compensation for overtime in excess of 48 hours a week. This 
Decree applies to workshop overseers, foremen, heads of shifts, etc., 
in the service of the War, Air and Munitions Departments, and 
technical workers in the Navy Department. The ordinary overtime 
increment is equal to one two-hundredth part of monthly emolu- 
ments. A deduction is made from this increment and paid into 
the National Solidarity Fund. 


GERMANY 


As was mentioned in the November article*, the statutory provi- 
sions for the protection of workers in Germany were relaxed on the 
outbreak of war by two Orders — one of 1 September 1939 amending 
the labour laws and the other of 4 September concerning emergency 
economic measures. These Orders provided (1) that the normal 
hours of work laid down in the regulations or in general or special 
collective rules need no longer be observed, and (2) that the special 
rates of pay for overtime and for work at night, on Sundays, or on 
public holidays, need no longer be paid. 


1 Journal Officiel, 31 Oct. 1939. 
2 Journal Officiel, 30 Nov. 1939. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1989, p. 671. 
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Application of the Emergency Orders 
Two Orders have since been issued by the Minister of Labour, 
one of 12 December 1939 restoring the restrictions on the prolonga- 
tion of the normal hours of work and again prescribing the payment 
of overtime rates', and the other of 16 November 1939 reintroducing 
the payment of special rates for work at mem, | on Sundays and on 
public holidays.” 


Restriction of Prolongations of Normal Working Hours. 

In so far as the legislation and regulations or any decisions 
based thereon authorise extensions of working hours, these extensions 
may not bring the daily hours beyond 10, except when shifts are 
changing over in the case of continuous processes. 

The Acts and Orders in question are *: (a) the Order of 1 Sep- 
tember 1939 amending and supplementing the provisions of labour 
legislation ; (b) the Order of 30 April 1938 concerning hours of work ; 
(c) the Acts of 20 June 1936 and 30 April 1938 concerning hours of 
work in bakeries and pastrycooks’ establishments; and (d) the 
Order of 9 October 1939 for the application of labour legislation 
to Austria. 

When the hours of work normally include a considerable pro- 
portion of periods of mere attendance, the daily hours of work may 
be extended to 12 in the case of male workers over the age of 18 
years. 


Overtime. 

Extensions of hours of work beyond the above limits are per- 
mitted only in exceptional cases when special authorisation has been 
obtained. This authorisation may be granted by the labour inspec- 
tors if the exemption is to be limited to three weeks ; in other cases 
it must be obtained directly from the Minister of Labour. 

In respect of work beyond 10 hours in the day, workers are 
entitled to overtime rates, which, as a general rule, are fixed at time 
and a quarter. No such special rate is payable for work regularly 
including a considerable proportion of periods of mere attendance. 


Work at Night, on Sundays, and on Public Holidays. 


The restoration of the payment of special rates for work at night, 
on Sundays, and on public holidays, was considered justified on the 
following grounds : 

“During the war night work entails a special effort for the 
worker on account of black-out measures. It also necessitates 
increased expenditure for food. Similarly, work on Sundays entails 
special hardships for the worker, which justify compensation. For 
these reasons the suppression of wage increments for work on Sun- 


1 Reichsgesetzblait, 12 Dec. 1939, I, 2403. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 20 Nov. 1939, I, 2254. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, p. 671. 
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days and holidays and at night could be regarded only as a temporary 
measure. 


Short Time 


An Order of the Minister of Labour of 18 September 1939 indi- 
cated the conditions under which short-time relief should in future 
be paid. Relief will be granted if (1) the short time is due to lack 
of work and the wages or salary are in consequence reduced ; (2) the 
worker is employed for at least 8 working hours or one shift in a 
fortnight ; (3) the worker is employed for less than 80 working hours 
in a fortnight. The relief amounts in the fortnight to 50 per cent. 
of the difference between the wage or salary actually received and 
that which would have been received in 80 working hours if the work- 
ing time had not been reduced. Supplementary family allowances 
are also paid.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the Emergency Order, the 
Labour Trustee for Thuringia issued an Order on 26 October 1939 
permitting undertakings in the textile industry to introduce short 
time on giving three days’ notice. It was explained that the textile 
industry was particularly affected by war conditions, as certain 
indispensable raw materials could now be imported only on a very 
small scale.® 


GREAT BRITAIN 
In Great Britain, problems relating to extensions of hours and 


to the rearrangement of hours owing to the blackout have as a rule 
continued to be settled by decisions of joint bodies on which em- 
ployers and workers are represented, or by direct negotiation between 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. Shop-closing 
hours have been altered by Order in Council. 


Overtime 

The Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest Brown, stated in the House 
of Commons that the question of facilities for overtime was a matter 
for the employers’ organisations and the trade unions to settle, 
except in so far as restrictions were placed on the overtime of women 
and young persons by the Factories Act. He fully agreed with the 
view of the employers’ organisations and of trade unions that it was 
undesirable to work long hours of overtime in cases where it was 
practicable to get the extra work done by the engagement of unem- 
ployed workers.® 

A case of alleged excessive hours on camp contract work having 
been brought to his notice, the Minister arranged for an enquiry. 
He had previously indicated that the Government had decided that 


1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 20 Nov. 1939, I, 2254. 

2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 20 Sept. 1939, I, 1850. 

* Arbeitsrecht-Kartei, 5 Dec. 1989 (Tagesfragen 552). 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Sept. 1939. 
® “Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Nov. 1939. 
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steps should be taken to ensure that where it was necessary to exceed 
normal hours on such work the total working hours should not be 
more than a maximum of 60 in the week, and that this limit should 
be exceeded only to meet sudden and unforeseen emergencies.' 

In the cotton-spinning industry a joint committee signed an 
agreement permitting the working hours to be extended to 55% 
a week spread over 5% days. Before the additional hours can be 
worked a ballot of the operatives has to be taken at the mill concerned 
.and a three-fourths majority secured. Overtime—hours worked 
beyond 48 a week—is paid at the rate of time and a half.* A similar 
limit was agreed to in the weaving section of the cotton industry, 
applications for extensions of working hours being granted only 
on a very restricted scale for urgent orders for the Government 
Services, and only to mills where effective black-out precautions 
for the safety of the workers had been completed.* 

In the coal-mining industry, the Coal Mines Act of 1908 authorised 
the Crown to suspend operation of the Act by Order in Council in 
the event of war, to such extent and for such period as may be named 
in the Order. 

This provision has, however, not been used to lengthen hours of 
work in coal mines, the miners considering that there was no need 
at present to do so. Other means of increasing output were consi- 
dered by the Joint Standing Consultative Committee of the Coal- 


Mining Industry.‘ 


Change in the Distribution of Hours and the Black-out 


The black-out has led many factories to consider altering the 
times of starting and of finishing work in order to exploit to the 
full the hours of daylight and enable their workers to reach home 
in good time. The Home Secretary, Sir John Anderson, stated in 
the House of Commons that such a rearrangement of working hours 
was under discussion between employers and workpeople in various 
industries and that if in any particular factory or industry it was 
found that, in order to make such arrangements, some modification 
was required of the Factories Act, which regulates the employment 
of women and young persons, he would be willing to consider the 
question of granting appropriate exemptions.© A temporary 
improvement in the situation was made by prolonging summer 
time until 18 November. Ss 

In the weaving section of the cotton industry the starting time 
in certain districts was changed from 7 a.m. to 7.45 a.m. until 
18 November, and the breakfast break abolished. Work ceased a 
quarter of an hour earlier. In a boot and shoe factory employees 
started earlier, reduced the midday break to 45 minutes, and finished . 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 31 July and 28 Sept. 1939. 
2 Manchester Guardian, 1 Nov. 1989. 
3 Manchester Guardian, 28 Oct. and 20 Nov. 1939. 
* The Times, 29 Sept. 1939. 
5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Sept. 1939. . 
* Manchester Guardian, 25 Sept. 1939. 
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at 4.30 p.m. instead of 6 p.m.1. Hours have also been changed in 
the pottery industry.” 
Shop Closing 

An Order in Council of 19 October 1939 advanced the hours of 
closing of shops from 9 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. on the late night, and from 
8 p.m. to 6 p.m. on other evenings, while permitting a local authority 
to substitute hours not later than 8 p.m. on the late night and 7 p.m. 
on other evenings in the whole or any part of the area of the local 
authority for all or any specified trades or businesses. No change > 
is made for the sale of smokers’ requisites and newspapers.* Local 
authorities have taken different views regarding the desirability of 
permitting shops to remain open until the later hour. 


GREECE 
Short Time 

A Greek Act of 2 October 1939 empowered the Under-Secretary 
of Labour to establish a system of employment by rotation in order 
to cope with the unemployment created by the restriction of business 
during the first weeks of the war. 

The system, which may be applied to all or part of the workers 
of an undertaking, to the workers belonging to a particular class of 
occupations or undertakings, or to certain classes of skilled workers. 
in a particular town or district or throughout the country, may take 
the form either of a reduction of the daily hours of work of all the 
workers concerned or of the establishment of a maximum wage 
which any worker may earn in a week, a month, or any other pay 
period. These amounts will be fixed in such a way as to secure 
approximately the same wage to all workers taking part in the 
rotation system without its falling below the minimum fixed by the 
collective contract less a percentage corresponding to the reduction 
in working hours. 


ITALY 


Considerable changes have been made in the regulations 
concerning hours of work in Italy. A temporary agreement between 
the Fascist Manufacturers’ Confederation and the Fascist Confede- 
ration of Industrial Workers was published on 15 November 1939 ; 
it provides for a suspension of the restriction of hours of work to 
40 in the week and a temporary reduction of overtime rates. A 


1 Daily Herald, 16 Sept. 1939. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 21 Nov. 1939. 

% Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 1,464 of 1939. 

4 The Legislative Decree of 29 May 1937, which consolidated the various 
measures laid down in collective agreements since October 1934 concerning the 
reduction of hours of work, fixed the working day at 8 hours and the working week 
at 40 hours. Exceptions were permitted in certain specified cases. Overtime 
was restricted to 2 hours a day and 12 hours a week. When the total hours of work 
did not exceed 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week, overtime was paid for in,the 
form of a special contribution equal to 10 per cent. of the remuneration for the 
overtime, paid by the employer into the Unemployment Fund. If the hours of 
work exceeded those figures, the overtime rate was that laid down in collective 


agreements. 
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circular of the Ministry of Corporations dated 12 September 1939 
confirmed commercial establishments are not covered by the 
legislation of the 40-hour week. Certain provisions of the agree- 
ment for industry were extended to commerce by an agreement 
of 25 November 1939. 


Industrial Establishments 


The agreement concluded in November 19391 between the 
Confederations of employers and workers in industry will remain 
in force as long as circumstances require, and is intended to increase 
production to the utmost limits so as to stimulate the export trade 
of Italy and strengthen the military power of the nation. 


Hours of Work. 

The provisions concerning hours of work established within the 
statutory limits by collective agreement, and the exemptions and 
exceptions to normal working hours, are suspended for the duration 
of the agreement. 


Overtime. 

Work performed between the 40th and 48th hours will continue 
to be paid at 10 per cent. higher than the usual rates. For hours 
of work in excess of 48 in the week the rate of increase is fixed at 
15 per cent., even when existing collective agreements provide for 
higher rates. 


The “ Fascist Saturday ”. 

The Confederations urged the suspension, throughout the validity 
of the agreement, of the provisions concerning the “ Fascist 
Saturday ” for staff not liable for drill practices when the observance 
of these provisions would prevent the proposed extension of working 
hours.” 


Commercial Establishments 


A circular sent by the Ministry of Corporations to the Corporative 
Inspectors on 12 September 1939 * explained that the amount of 
unemployment in commercial establishments was no longer sufficient 
to justify the 40-hour week as a means of increasing the opportunities 
of employment. 


Hours of Work. 

The circular points out that hours of work in commercial estab- 
lishments are fixed at 48 in the week in accordance with the Legisla- 
tive Decree of 15 March 1923.‘ 


1 Popolo d'Italia and Lavoro Fascista, 15 Nov. 1989. 

? A Royal Decree of 20 June 1935 introduced the principle of the Saturday 
afternoon holiday, known as the “‘ Fascist Saturday ”, for all persons working in 
publje or private undertakings in Italy. 

3 Il Sole, 27 Sept. 1939. 

* The Legislative Decree of 15 March 1923 and a Royal Decree of 10 September 
1923 restricted the hours of work of workers and salaried employees in industrial 
and commercial establishments to 8 in the day and 48 in the week. 
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Overtime. 

In accordance with an agreement concluded on 25 November 
19391 between the Fascist Confederations of commercial employers 
and workers, overtime entitles the worker to a maximum increase 
of 15 per cent. of the usual wage even when existing collective agree- 
ments provide for higher rates. 


The “ Fascist Saturday ”. 


Commercial establishments are entitled to suspend the applica- 
tion of the regulations concerning the “ Fascist Saturday ”. 


LUXEMBURG 


The Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg came to 
the conclusion that the measures taken to secure employment for 
all workers were inadequate, and decided to supplement them so as 
to ensure a fairer distribution of the employment available. It 
issued two Orders for this purpose on 16 October 1939. 


Limitation of Hours of Work in the Building Industry 

The first Order laid down that the limitation of working hours 
to 8 in the day, which had been applied since December 1918 in all 
industrial establishments, should henceforth be extended for the 
duration of the present emergency to all building work newly under- 
taken. The new regulations do not apply to repair and maintenance 
work or to the limitations prescribed during the winter season by the 
Order of 21 January 1939 for masonry, concrete, reinforced-concrete, 
navvying and drainage work (8 hours a day up to 30 November and 
7 hours from 1 December to 28 February). 


Limitation of Overtime 

The second Order cancels all exemptions hitherto accorded, 
either permanently for preparatory or complementary work, or 
for certain classes of persons whose work is mainly intermittent, or 
temporarily in order to enable undertakings to cope with an excep- 
tional pressure of work. No exceptions can now be permitted on any 
of these grounds until the case has been discussed by the Government 
in Council.” 


NEW ZEALAND 


Under emergency powers granted to the Governor General in 
Council, all measures tending to restrict. overtime in New Zealand 
may be suspended. On this basis shift work has been authorised for 
defence and emergency works in a manner involving a departure 
from award provisions. 


1 Lavoro Fascista, 1 Dec. 1939. 
2? Memorial du Grand Duché de Luxembourg, Oct. 1939. 
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Removal of Restrictions on Overtime 

The Labour Legislation Emergency Regulations, 1939, were 
issued on 14 September 1939 in virtue of powers conferred by the 
Emergency Regulations Act. The Regulations state that the provi- 
sions of any Act, or regulations or Orders thereunder, and of any 
award or industrial agreement under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1925, and its amendments, and of any agreement 
under the Labour Disputes Investigation Act, 1913, or of any volun- 
tary agreement affecting conditions of employment, which prohibit 
or restrict in any way the working of extended hours on any day or 
in any week or which relate to the conditions under which extended 
hours may be worked may, in order to facilitate the effective conduct 
of emergency operations arising out of the war, be suspended by the 
Minister of Labour by Order published in the Gazette in respect of 
any industry or branch thereof or in any particular case. The 
Minister may prescribe the terms and conditions subject to which 
such suspension is effective. 


Application Permitting Shift Work for Defence and Emergency Works 

The Labour Legislation Suspension Order of 15 September 
1939 suspended to the extent prescribed by the above regulations 
all existing legal or contractual provisions affecting conditions of 
employment in so far as they apply to public works or to any con- 
tracts or sub-contracts for emergency or defence purposes in 
connection with the establishment of military camps, aerodromes, 
road works, or erection of stores. 

The essential change made was that, instead of overtime rates 
being paid for any hours worked before or after prescribed hours 
of the day, shift work was permitted, all arrangements for it being 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Public Works. Workers 
are paid 3s. per shift extra when on three shifts and 2s. per shift 
when on two shifts. Shifts shall be rotated. 

Ordinary rates are to be paid for all time occupied in travelling 
to or from the work outside the ordinary working hours. All extended 
hours worked are to be paid at the overtime rates prescribed in the 
relevant Act, award, or agreement, but in no case at less than the 
rate of time and a half. This rate must also be paid for all time worked 
on Saturdays.” 


RUMANIA 


Hours of Work 


The Rumanian Government has found it necessary to permit 
certain exceptions to the statutory provisions concerning hours of 
work, the Sunday rest, and public holidays. 

According to decisions taken in October 1939 *, the Minister of 


2. Labour Legislation Emergency Regulations, 1989. Serial No. 1989/167. 
? Labour Legislation Suspension Order, 1939. Serial No. 1939/168. 
% Monitorul Oficial, No. 242, 19 Oct. 1939. 
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Labour may permit industrial and transport undertakings working 
for national defence and army supplies to work hours in excess 
of the legal limit for a longer period than three months provided 
that time-and-a-quarter rates are paid for all overtime so worked.! 

For the first two hours of overtime — that is, up to the tenth 
hour — permission will be granted by the Minister of Labour on appli- 
cation by the undertakings, after consultation with the authorities 
concerned, or simply at the request of the latter ; for work in excess 
of 10 hours the Joint Committee of Employers’ and Workers’ 
Delegates attached to the General Labour Directorate must be 
consulted. 


Weekly Rest 
The Minister of Labour may also grant exemption from the 
statutory provisions concerning the Sunday rest and public holidays.” 
Permission will be granted only on a well-founded application by 
undertakings working for national defence and after consultation 
with the Joint Committee. 


SWEDEN 
Exemption from Overtime Regulations 
On 11 October 1939 the Swedish Minister of Social Affairs, in 


reply to a question, stated that permits to work overtime had been 
granted at the request of certain undertakings, particularly in the 


munitions industry, in accordance with Section 4* (subsection 3) 
of the Hours of Work Act.‘ 


1 The Act of 9 April 1928 and Administrative Regulations of 30 January 1929, 
as amended in 1932, provide that in undertakings of any kind hours of work may 
not exceed 8 in the day or 48 in the week. Exceptions are permitted in order 
to enable undertakings to cope with exceptional pressure of work, but such 
exemption may be granted only for a total of three months during any one year, 
and the daily hours of work must in no case exceed 9. 

* The Act of 17 June 1925, as amended on 2 August 1988, stipulates that 
industrial and commercial establishments must grant their workers a rest of not 
less than 24 hours on Sundays and on the public holidays specified in the legislation. 

* Section 4 of the Act of 16 May 1930 concerning hours of work prohibits 
employers from employing workers for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a 
week, not counting rest periods. The hours of work may, however, be increased 
to not more than 9 on one or more days of the week, provided that the weekly 
maximum mentioned above is not exceeded. In the case of work of special public 
utility, the Labour Council may grant exemption from the limits laid down in 
Section 4 in so far as such exemption is necessary. 

* Svenska Dagbladet, 12 Oct. 1939. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Nutrition of Indigenous Workers 


An early consequence of the war will be—and indeed is already— 
a greatly increased demand on the man-power of the colonies. On 
the one hand, large numbers of men are required for military pur- 
poses ; on the other hand, the intensification of the production of 
foodstuffs, agricultural raw materials, and minerals, involves new 
and large demands on the labour power of indigenous communities 
both for independent production and for wage-earning employment. 
Two pieces of recent information give some idea of the proportions 
the demand for labour is likely to assume: the French Minister for 
the Colonies ordered the Governors of the French colonies to 
furnish 3,500,000 tons of foodstuffs from the 1939 crops, and 
800,000 tons of industrial raw materials ; Mr. Moeller, an honorary 
Vice-Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, who has several times 
represented Congo employers at the International Labour Conference, 
foreshadows in a recent article the increased production in the Belgian 
Congo of a large number of agricultural and mineral products 
necessary for Belgium’s war economy. ? 

It is not intended in this article to attempt to survey the whole 
range of serious problems to which the increased demand for indi- 
genous labour will inevitably give rise. Some recent publications, 
however, give opportune warning of the great importance of one 
series of these problems : that of the nutrition of indigenous workers ; 
it is to these problems that it is proposed to refer in this article in 
the form of a summary of the relevant information contained in the 
publications mentioned, supplemented by information from other 
sources. 

* * 

“ Improper feeding was undoubtedly largely responsible for the 
terrible mortality among the East African Carrier Corps during the 
earlier part of the War.” This is one of many statements, emphasising 
the practical consequences of malnutrition, made by the Committee 
on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, which was appointed by the 
British Government in October 1936 and which reported to Parlia- 
ment in July 1939. The report is accompanied by a summary of 
information on nutrition in the various British dependencies ; in 
many of these dependencies, special reports on local nutrition 


1 Bulletin quotidien, issued by the French Ministry for the Colonies, 18 Sep- 
tember 1939, No. 347. 
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have recently been published by the Governments.! The publication 
of a valuable field study of diet in an African community, under- 
taken from the anthropological viewpoint, is also of recent date. ? 
The present article, mainly based on these new publications, is a 
continuation of the summary of problems of workers’ nutrition 
in Africa already published in the Review and supplements the refer- 
ences to dependent peoples contained in the Office’s 1936 report 
on workers’ nutrition and social policy. * 


GENERAL FACTORS AFFECTING NUTRITION IN THE COLONIES 


The British Colonial Nutrition Committee had to examine 
information from no less than 48 different territories, with a total 
area of over 2 million square miles and a population of more than 
55 millions of people of the most diverse ethnological origin and 
living under widely differing economic conditions. 

Two opposite trends of a demographic nature are to be found. 
In some territories (Ceylon, Jamaica, Malta, St. Vincent, and Tri- 
nidad), the populations have increased by an average of more than 
24 per cent. between 1921 and 1937 and the limited economic 
resources have thereby been strained. On the other hand, in parts 
of Africa and in the Western Pacific, poverty may in large part be 
ascribed to under-population, and the demographic increase over a 
period of years, characterised by no major epidemics, has verged 
on the negligible. 

The vicious circle of lethargy partly caused by malnutrition | 
and malnutrition resulting in lethargy is to be found in both cases. 
A Governor of Trinidad, commenting on the nutrition of the East 
Indian population of that island, described the condition of the 
people as one of “lethargy only broken in times of disorder ”. * 
Dr. Richards’ description of a tribe in a sparsely populated part of 
Central Africa gives a picture of nutritional poverty resulting from 
an unwillingness or psychological inability to produce more food on 
the part of an agricultural people who work in their gardens generally 
for not more than four hours in the day. 

Whatever the demographic situation, the problem of nutrition 
in the colonies is largely economic. The British Committee puts it as 
follows : 


1 Great Britain : Economic Apvisory CouNciIL : COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 
IN THE COLONIAL Empire : First Report. Part I : Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. 
Part II: Summary of Information Regarding Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. 
With Special Reference to the Replies received to the Circular Despatch from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 18th April, 1936. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1939. A list of the local reports on nutrition is given in the second 
of these publications. 

® Audrey I. Ricuarps : Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia. An Econo- 
mic Study of the Bemba Tribe. Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1939. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Sept. 1936, pp. 369- 
876 ; Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy, Studies and Reports, Series B (Econo- 
mic ‘and Social Conditions), No. 23, Geneva, 1936. 

* Trinidad and Tobago Disturbances, 1937. Report of Commission. 
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There is no doubt in our minds that over a large part of the 
Colonial Empire one of the most important causes of malnutrition 
is the low standard of living of many of its inhabitants. The food- 
stuffs which they themselves produce, supplemented by money 
obtained from the sale of produce, wages, or some other source, is 
very often insufficient to provide adequate nutrition in addition 
to all their other needs. Ignorance no doubt is also a very important 
factor in the problem.... But when all is said and done we cannot get 
away from the fact that the present economic level is, broadly 
speaking, not high enough. The problem is fundamentally an eco- 
nomic problem. Malnutrition will never be cured until the peoples 
of the Colonial Empire command far greater resources than they 
do at present. 


While Dr. Richards stresses the anthropological background 
of the problem, she finds in this setting the importance of social 
and economic factors in determining the nature and amounts of 
Native diets : 


It is an unfortunate fact that the diet of many primitive peoples 
has deteriorated in contact with white civilisation.... In urban 
areas, the new use of European foods... has robbed the people of 
many of the most valuable constituents of their former diet. The 
sudden development of industrialisation in Africa, as in India and 
elsewhere, has invariably led to a lightning growth of the town 
populations. ..existing in conditions of extreme poverty. In the 
rural districts the diet situation is equally alarming. In many parts 
of Africa the Natives are trying to produce the same amount of food 
as they did formerly from lands that have been cut down to a 
fraction of their original size, and are thus heavily overstocked 
and often badly eroded. Their nutritional habits and economic 
ambitions make some of them unwilling to slaughter their beasts 
or to adopt modern agricultural methods which might enable them, 
temporarily or permanently, to make an adequate living on the 
smaller acreage available to them. Others have not the necessary 
knowledge to enable them to do so. The male labour supply of 
tribes in many rural areas of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and 
the Union has been halved by constant migration to or from the 
mines to the country, and in such cases agricultural production 
has inevitably decreased. The desire for money and European 
goods has destroyed the old incentives to food production. Small 
wonder that the medical officers report that the physique of Natives 
whether in the town or the country, is actually deteriorating and 
that the proportion of definite malnutrition is on the increase. 


NUTRITION AND LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


The British Committee stresses the extent to which food deficien- 
cies may not only cause recognised deficiency diseases but also 
lead to general ill-health, lowered resistance, and impaired efficiency 
and well-being. “ We do not doubt that if it were possible (as unfor- 
tunately it is not) to remove at one stroke all traces of malnutrition 
in the Colonial Empire there would be an immense gain in physical 
health, in mental alertness and in material welfare. Money spent 
on improving nutrition should be a sound investment, yielding its 
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dividend in the increased welfare of the community as a whole.” 
It may be of value to give here some examples of the effect 
specifically on efficiency of malnutrition and of the improvements 
in efficiency which have been noted as accompanying improved 
nutrition. 
Within an African community the effects of food shortage 
are described as follows by Dr. Richards : 


The direct effects of the shortage on the people’s work output 
was illustrated in striking fashion during the recent locust raids 
(1933-34), when the gardens of some villages were destroyed and 
others less than a day’s journey off escaped. For instance, at Canda- 
mukulu in April, where the people’s gardens had escaped damage, 
they rose at six, cut trees to clear their gardens, rebuilt their houses 
and gave an impression of constant activity and busyness. Sixty 
miles off, at a settlement that had empty granaries and ravished 
gardens, ‘the pm had not yet started the work of the year at all. 


As regards the labour supply for European employment, Dr. 
F. W. Fox of the South African Institute for Medical Research has 
put the position as follows : 

As yet the enormous economic significance of these matters has 
not been commonly recognised in this country, but already the 
importance of the health and well-being of the Native population 
considered merely because of their value as @ supply of labour is 

to receive attention. We are convinced that the shortage 
of labour which has caused so much disturbance recently will tend 
to become worse unless more consideration is given to the nutri- 
tional foundations upon which the labourer depends, since the supply 
is by no means as inexhaustible as is imagined. 


In giving evidence before the South African Native Farm Labour 
Committee the Deputy Chief Health Officer of South Africa, refer- 
ring to complaints of inefficiency, indolence, and lack of interest, 
of Native farm workers, “ declared that this could be directly attri- 
buted to their malnutrition. Their vitality was sapped by an exclu- 
sively starch diet.” 2 

The summary of information on nutrition in Trinidad, contained 
in Part II of the British Committee’s report, states that there are 
numerous instances of estates where a 20 per cent. greater efficiency 
on the part of labourers might prove the determining factor in the 
maintenance of the estates. “It is in this connection that nutrition 
assumes real practical importance. If, owing to improved health, 
the labourer can, without more cost to the owner and without 
more strain to himself, give, say, 20 per cent. more work, the estates, 
that in the aggregate form a valuable asset, will be retained to the 
benefit of the Colony in general and the labourer in particular.” 

A more precise statement to a similar effect is given in the 
summary of nutrition conditions in Northern Rhodesia : 

The mining companies pass through their hands a continuous 
stream of Natives from more than one area, and general malnutri- 


1 The Star, Johannesburg, 13 Sept. 1938. 
®? Cape Times, 4 Feb. 1938. 
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tion is a common cause of rejection. In a —— 589 accepted adult 
male recruits, the average weight was 9 st. 2 Ib.... Almost without 
exception increase in weight follows the full and regular diet provided 
at the mines. The Rhokana Corporation, who have given particular 
attention to this matter, are improving their existing dietary scales 
in the direction of ergo: | total calories by decreasing the supply 
of meal and beans but at the same time improving the health value 
of the diet by increasing the supply of meat and fat. On the basis 
of 6,000 employees, this improvement will cost £7,526 a year more 
than the former diet, regarding which the Manager writes: “If 
an increased efficiency of so little as 5 per cent. could be guaranteed 
by the balanced dietary advocated, it would be a sound economic 


proposition.” 


The British Committee refers to conditions on the Rand gold 
mines, where “records have been kept of over 20,000 discharged 
workers, of whom over 66 per cent. gained substantially in weight 
during their term of residence in the mines of six months or more, 
the average gain in weight being nearly 7 lb.” It also notes the 
striking improvements in health and efficiency which have accom- 
panied improved rations in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. In 
Tanganyika, for example: “ One large employer of labour used to 
reckon that of his total labour force only from 45 to 50 per cent. 
could be relied upon to turn out for work on any one day. More 
recently, it is reported, the figure has increased to over 90 per cent., 
the increase, it is said, being due solely to an improvement in the 
diet given.” 


WAGES AND NUTRITION 


The British Committee examines the question of wages and 
nutrition. It notes that “ there is unfortunately abundant evidence 
that in some occupations where it is not customary to provide the 
employee and his family with food the wages earned are not suffi- 
cient to provide adequate nutrition for the worker and his family ”. 
The Committee recognises that increased wages may well be justi- 
fiable as a purely economic proposition. It is unable, however, to 
make any recommendation on wage rates, owing to the possibility 
that in some cases an increase would *2ad to less employment and 
that, secondly, any increase in wages would not necessarily be spent 
on improved nutrition. 

On the first point, interesting comment is offered in a report 
on labour conditions in the West Indies resulting from a visit of the 
Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies! He 
considers that any estimate of conditions founded upon consideration 
of the wage rate alone will be erroneous and misleading. “ The only 
true valuation must be based upon a combination of the wage rate, 
the cost of living and the availability of employment.” He adds 
that : “ The wage rate in the West Indies is in many cases undeniably 
low ; nevertheless, in comparison with the moderate cost of living 
it would frequently suffice to maintain the worker in fair comfort 


1 Labour Conditions in the West Indies. Report by Major G, St. J. Orde Browne, 
O.B.E. 
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were it not for the constant depressing effect of intermittent 
employment.” Another factor to which he alludes is the frequency 
in the colonies with which work suitable only for juveniles and « 
beginners is done by men who have held their posts for a number of 
years. “ A typical instance was provided by the telegraph ‘boy’ of 
28, who complained to me that his wages were insufficient for the 
support of his family ; as this consisted of ten members, the plea 
was obviously well-founded. Nevertheless, the Post Office had no 
vacancy for the man, who lacked qualifications for a superior post, 
and he therefore continued to work in a position from which he 
should have progressed ten years earlier.” 

The British Committee, while making no recommendation on 
the subject of wage rates, states : “ We feel that we need have less 
hesitation in regard to various measures whereby Governments and 
private employers can contribute to the better nutrition of their 
labourers... Proper feeding, proper housing, proper hygiene and 
proper attention to the habits and customs of the labourer: these 
are as important as questions relating to hours of work and rates of 
pay in securing a contented and efficient labour force and, of these, 
proper feeding is certainly not the least important.” 


SUPPLY OF RATIONS BY EMPLOYERS 


_ In many parts of the colonies, the workers are supplied with food 
by their employers, in addition to wages. This may be a legal obli- 


gation imposed by law, or a legal obligation resulting from the terms 
of the contract, or it may be based on custom. 

Examples of the legal obligation, to be found in the Belgian 
Congo, in British Central and East Africa, in French, Portuguese - 
and Spanish Africa, and in the Union of South Africa, have already 
been given in the Review.1 Similar obligations are also to be found 
in the East? and for certain employments in colonies in America.* 

The British Committee considers that the provision of food by 
employers should be extended to certain colonial areas where the 
development of paid labour is proceeding at a rapid rate. It would 
seem that the Committee has particularly in mind conditions on the 
Gold Coast mines. Here the mine worker feeds himself from his 
cash wages and the possible connection between faulty feeding and 
labour inefficiency was noted in 1936 by an official of the Inter- 
national Labour Office who visited West Africa. 

The British Committee also emphasises the necessity, where 
food is provided by the employer, of making sure that such food is 
adequate and well-balanced : 

A law which provides merely that adequate rations must be 
given is not sufficient unless backed up by detailed measures to 
ensure that the term is properly interpreted by the employer. At 
present it is often interpreted as meaning no more than so many 
pounds of maize meal or other cereal with a little salt and possibly 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Sept. 1936, p. 371. 
2 Indo-China, Netherlands Indies, and Pacific dependencies. 
* British Guiana and British Honduras. 
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a few vegetables and meat if available. We recommend that the 
Governments of all African territories—and of any other territory 
where the labourer is fed by the employer—should provide as soon 
as possible that, where the labour contract provides for rations to be 
given to labourers, either by Government or by any other employer 
of labour, they should not be below a scale approved by the Health 
Department as being sufficient to provide a well-balanced diet, 
having regard to modern nutritional knowledge and the normal 


diet of the employee. 


This necessity has been noted elsewhere. In South Africa, while 
there is a compulsory ration scale for Native labourers such as those 
employed on the Transvaal mines, the obligation of farmers to supply 
rations is expressed only in general terms. According to the Native 
Farm Labour Committee : “ Farmers fail to realise the importance 
of appropriate diet to the human body, particularly when hard work 
has to be performed. Many complaints were heard as to the lack of 
zeal, energy, intelligence or initiative of Natives in the performance 
of their work. According to the medical evidence it is probable that 
this is due to impaired vitality owing to malnutrition. ’’! 

A more peculiar situation is sometimes met. In the mahogany 
industry in British Honduras the Labour Adviser to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies notes that an old—established custom, 
dating from slave days, results in the issue of a basic ration consisting 
of 7 qt. of flour and 4 Ib. of pork a week. This naturally has to be 
supplemented largely by purchases or, alternatively, by exchange 
of part of the ration. He advises that early investigation be under- 
taken with a view to the replacement of this custom by a proper 
diet scale. 

A few sample diet scales are given in the appendix to this note. 
From that of the Union Miniére in the Belgian Congo it will be seen 
that provision is made for the supply of food to the workers’ wives 
and children. This is also the practice on Northern Rhodesian mines 
and in some instances in Ceylon and Malaya. The British Committee 
commends such action but holds that the employers cannot be 
expected to feed all dependants. Perhaps a case for an obligation 
may arise when long-term contract workers are authorised to bring 
their wives and children to the place of employment. For the Belgian 
Congo a former chief medical inspector has made a proposal to this 
effect. ? Quite apart from the social aspect of the problem, a question 
of labour efficiency is involved. ‘If rations are issued only to the 
workers and no provision is made for the needs of the family, a 
married man will share his ration and may remain himself underfed. 

Another question is whether the food should in general be issued 
cooked or raw. Where single workers are concerned it would seem, 
as stated by the British Committee, that the clear balance of advan- 
tage lies with the giving of food ready cooked. 


2 Union or Soutrn Arrica: Report of the Native Farm Labour Committee, 


1937-39. 
2 Dr. Trou: “L’Alimentation chez les travailleurs indigénes dans les exploi- 
tations commerciales, agricoles, industrielles et miniéres au Congo”, in Africa, 


April 1936. 
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Experience in Northern Rhodesia has been reported as follows : 

It was found that single Natives neglected to cook the food 
properly and, as in many cases they had no female relatives living 
in the compound, it meant that these Natives were eating food raw. 
They were too tired to seek firewood or carry the necessary water 
for their cooking, and meat was often discovered om | from the 
roof of the hut covered with flies. This was an extremely undesir- 
able state of affairs, and the health of single Natives was suffering 
as a result. It was revealed by hospital figures that for every married 
Native who was admitted to the hospital there were two single 
Natives admitted. Cooking the food for single men has brought 
about very good results, and there is no doubt that there is an 


improvement in their general physique. 


To this may be added that indigenous workers will not infre- 
quently refuse to eat valuable food constituents to which they are 
unaccustomed. If these are provided cooked with other food they 
are readily accepted. 


OTHER ACTION BY EMPLOYERS 


Nevertheless, the provision of food by employers is not general 
in the colonies and should not become so. The British Committee 
reports that, however valuable and necessary may be the feeding 
of labour by the employer as an interim policy designed to promote 
an immediate improvement in physical well-being and as a con- 
venient practical means of introducing a better diet, on wider grounds 


its perpetuation may prove undesirable. “ We do not for one moment 
intend to recommend a condition of perpetual dependence by the 
employee on the employer as in itself desirable. Obviously a pre- 
ferable alternative would be the education and advancement of the 
labourer and his family so that when he freely exercises his own 
choice his choice of a diet is a good one, and he has the money to 


buy it.” 

The Committee suggests that where full rations are not issued 
the employers may assist by such measures as the provision of gardens; 
the distribution of foodstuffs deficient in the local diet, the storage 
of food, and the encouragement of agricultural industries near 


employment areas. The administrations, it is held, might also assist 


1 F, SPEARPOINT : The African Native and the Rhodesian Copper Mines. Sup- 
plement to the Journal of the Royal African Society, July 1937. Cf. The Auto- 
biography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, the African explorer, on conditions in the 
Confederate army during the American Civil War : “ The Dixie Greys, for instance, 
consisted mostly of young men and lads who were as ignorant of the art of convert- 
ing their ration of raw beef and salt pork, field beans and flour, into digestible food, 
as they were of laundry work ; yet they were daily served with rations, which they 
might eat raw or treat as they liked. Of course, they learnt how to cook in time ; 
but meanwhile they made sorry messes of it, and suffered accordingly. Those with 
good constitutions survived their apprenticeship, and youth, open air, and exer- 
cise, enabled them to bear it a long time ; but when, with improper food, the ele- 
ments chilled and heated us with abrupt change, and arbitrary officialism employed 
its wits to keep us perpetually on the move, it becomes evident, now, why only the 
hardiest were enabled to bear the drudgery and vexation imposed upon them, 
and why disease slew more than two-thirds of the whole number of soldiers who 
perished during the war.” 
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by ensuring freedom from import duties and cheap freight rates for 
food of nutritive value which cannot be produced locally. 

The essence of the Committee’s proposals regarding the provision 
of gardens is as follows : 

Where a labourer for wages is more or less permanently employed 
on an estate, as in the West Indies, Mauritius, parts of East Africa 
and Malaya, the estate-owner should normally provide him with 
land for a garden and perhaps even require him to make full use of 
it ; in appropriate cases the owner should also permit or even require 
the maintenance of animals for the production of meat or milk 
products.... In some territories it may in fact be necessary to 
require by law that a certain proportion of estates should be given 
over to the production of foodstuffs owned by the estates themselves 
or by co-operation with resident labourers. 


TrucK SYSTEM 


The British Committee is not unaware that a form of the truck 
system may result from the excessive dependence of workers on 
employers. Its comments on this danger require quotation in full : 

There are dangers in several of the above recommendations and 
some care on the part of Government may be necessary to ensure 
that the evils of the truck system do not creep in. The essence of the 
truck system is that the labourer is paid part of his wages in the 
form of credits at a store run by his employer or that he is otherwise 
compelled to buy the necessities of life from his employer. There 
is legislation in most Dependencies to prevent this and we do not 


think that our recommendations are oe to open the door to 


serious abuses. In some of the colonial truck laws provision already 
occurs on the following lines : 

“Nothing in this Ordinance shall render illegal an agreement 
or contract for giving to him food, a dwelling place or other allowances 
or privileges in addition to money wages as a remuneration for his 
services.” 

Our recommendations do not go beyond this. The essential points 
are (1) that any food or perquisites given shall be additional to wages 
and not in lieu of wages and (2) that there shall be no compulsion on 
the employee to spend his money in any particular manner that may 
be desired by the employer. 

The above argument has much justification in some present 
conditions where the need of improving diet is urgent ; it may have 
_ increased justification in conditions of wartime economy. To a 
certain extent, however, it appears to overestimate the effective 
value of legislation directed against the truck system in territories 
where labour inspection is hardly adequate. It also tends to mini- 
mise the problems which arise (for example, in the West Indies) 
where a system of free labour has recently taken the place of the 
contract labour system and the obligations of the employer, in the 
past determined by law or the terms of the contract, have been 
replaced by ill-defined customs. 


GENERAL 


It would be misleading not to make it clear that the fact that 
this article is concerned chiefly with the nutrition of the worker in 
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employment in no way implies that this is more than one aspect 
of the problem of nutrition in the colonies. Whole populations are 
suffering from malnutrition. Measures securing better standards 
for the whole population cannot fail to raise the physique of the 
labour supply. Measures taken for employed workers alone will 
be merely palliatives of the general problem. 

The feeding of the colonial worker in employment, however, for 
three reasons deserves prominence. In the first place, it is the aspect 
of the general problem which in most cases can be tackled most 
rapidly and effectively. In the second place, the revolutionary 
change of habits often involved when an indigenous worker accepts 
employment of a Western type greatly increases the immediate 
dangers of malnutrition. Thirdly, in a wartime colonial economy 
it is on the worker in employment that is likely to fall the most 
urgent demands for increased production and therefore increased 
efficiency. 

APPENDIX 


Diet SCALES 


Northern Rhodesia. 

The following table * gives in daily amounts (1) an estimate of village diet 
in a part of North-Eastern Rhodesia, (2) the Government ration scale for 
Natives a on mines and works, and (3) a proposed new scale pre- 
pared by the 


Foodstuff Village diet Government 


hokana Corporation. 


(ounces) scale (ounces) (ounces) 


Cereal (maize or millet) 12.8 
Wheat bread 
Pulses (various) 0.016 
Ground-nuts 0.016 
Green vegetables not estimated 
Meat 0.25 

Fat — 

Salt occasional 
Beer 8 


Total calories (per day) 1,706 


Union of South Africa. 
The following ? is in shortened form the minimum ration scale for Native 
labourers in the Transvaal. 


Foodstuff Minimum allowance 


Cereal (maize meal) 24 oz. per day 

Bread 6 oz. per day 

Beans or peas * 3 oz. per day 

Ground-nuts * 2 oz. per day 

Meat * 3%, Ib. per week 

Fresh vegetables 5 oz. per day 

Coffee or cocoa 1/6 oz. per ration with sugar 
Salt Sufficient 


The total calorie value of the above ration is about 4,400 per day. 


2 Audrey I, Ricuanps : op. cit. 
? Union of South Africa Government Notice No. 37 of 5 January 1922. 
* Certain named alternatives permitted (e.g. fish for meat). 


24 16 
6 
4 4.5 
1 1 
5 6.7 
4.6 12 
0.5 0.7 
0.5 0.5 
20 
4,313 3,663 
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Belgian Congo. 

In the Katanga Province the model scale of rations established by the 
Government provides for the daily supply of 100 grams (3.5 oz.) proteins, 
600 grams (21.6 oz.) carbohydrates, 75 grams (2.3 oz.) fat, 150 grams (4.6 oz.) 
fresh vegetables or fruit, and 15 grams (.5 oz.) salt, the total calorie value 
being about 3,600.1 The Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga provides to men 
and their wives a ration which translated into approximate daily amounts 
is as follows (food is also supplied to children ; expectant and nursing mothers 
receive a double ration) 2 : 


Foodstuff Workers’ allowance Wives’ allowance 


Maize meal grs. (25 oz.) 350 grs. (22.5 oz.) 
Sweet potatoes 
Ground-nuts 
Vegetables or fruits 
Meat — - (7.0 oz. 150 grs. (3.5 oz.) 


7.5 grs. (.27 oz.) 


The follo ing table * shows the av: diets head per week - 
chased in a West Indian colony by wells spending (1) 28. 6d. ead 
per week on food, (2) between 2s. 6d. and 4s. 2d., and (3) over 4s. 


Foodstuffs 


A. Carbohydrates 

Flours and other cereals 
Potatoes, yams, etc. 
Sugar 


B. Fats 
Cooking oil, etc. 
Butter 


C. Proteins 
Salt pork or beef 
Salt fish 
Other meat 


D. Combined foods 
Dried peas 
Milk 
Tea, cocoa, etc. 
Eggs 


E. Other foods, including 
salt 0 1 


The total calorie value per day of the above diets is estimated to be as 
follows for the three classes : (1) 1,962, (2) 3,065, (3) 4,758. 


1 Belgian Congo, Katanga Province, Ordinance No. 80 of 30 August 1932. 

2 Table based on Dr. Giovanni Trou: op. cit. 

* Based on tables given in the Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
and report on the question of nutrition in Barbados. Supplement to Barbados Official 
Gazette, 7 Oct. 1937. 


Salt 16 gr. 02.) 
Sugar 7 grs. (.25 oz.) — 
Purchases 
= 
Ib. oz. Ib. oz. oz. 
2 10%, 3 9% 4 9 
1 6 2 14 6 3 
2 8 2 14 6 14 
ae 1 14 2 0 
0 3 0 4 
7 1 4 
0 5 0 10 0 14 
of 


STATISTICS 


Employment, Unemployment, 
and Hours of Work 


According to the new plan adopted for the publication in the 
Review of the periodical statistics on labour conditions in different 
countries, statistics of employment, unemployment, and hours 
of work, are given in this issue. 

Table I gives statistics of industrial employment and is divided 
into two parts—the first relating to numbers employed and the 
second to total hours worked ; table II gives statistics of employ- 
ment of a general character covering besides industry the other 
main branches but excluding in most cases agriculture ; table III 
gives statistics of unemployment or applicants for work. Table IV 
gives statistics of hours of work in industry, and is also divided 
into two parts—the first relating to hours actually worked per 
worker and the second to the percentage distribution of workers 
working a certain range of hours. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the! Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1939. 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1940 issue of the Review : Statistics, Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 88-98. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures ”’. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 
num 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100°) 
GERMANY * CANADA | DENMARK) 


Statist. Statist. 


Statistics of 
- of establ. | of establ. 
establishments (B) (A) (A) 


Wage 
earners * 


« 


@ 


1940: Jan. 


(thousands) | 3500 | 


Norway 


i i Statist. 
insur. — 


Wage 
earners *, * 


6,152 1 1,503 144/102 


Persons covered 

(thousands) 

Abbreviations : M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; F.C.1. = Fascist Confederation of Industry; M.C.I. = Ministry 
_ of Commerce and Industry; B.J. = Bank of Japan. : 

~G (A), (B), (A/B) :Tsee International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 

Except for series in italics. * Old, territory. mince. * Since 1937, inchading the 
r territory. Excluding building. uding part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 

* Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. 
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FINLAND | FRANCE 
ale Statist. Statist. Statist. | Statist. 
Date of establ. | of establ. | of establ. | of establ. 
Wage | Salar. | Wage | Wage earn., | Wage Wage Wage Wage 
earners* | empl.* | sal. empl. * | sal. empl. * earners*| earners* | earners* | earners*| ° 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ® 100.0 100.0 ° 
1930 87.0 94.7 93.0 93.1 ° 95.9 87.0 100 
1931 72.0 83.6 74.6 81.4 100.0 88.5 77.5 91.6 
1932 59.5 69.6 74.1 72.1 91.7 81.9 77.6 79.0 
1933 65.9 68.4 81.8 69.1 102.9 82.9 83.1 78.0 
1934 83.5 76.3 89.7 77.0 116.0 96.4 93.2 76.7 
1935 91.9 83.5 99.6 82.9 125.8 108.6 101.4 72.1 
1936 100.5 90.0 109.4 88.3 131.5 125.8 101.8 73.0 
1937 110.8 * 97.9 116.3 97.7 138.1 144.5 108.8 77.6 
1938 117.4 105.4 124.3 94.8 _— 146.8 109.0 80.7 
1939 _ _ 95.9 _ Tt 102.7 
1939 : Jan. 118.7 109.0 118.4 90.5 _ 146.2 103.5 81.6 
Feb. 120.9 109.8 121.9 91.4 — 147.6 e 80.9 
March} 122.0 110.6 123.3 91.5 150.7 81.1 
April 123.6 112.8 123.2 92.6 — 152.0 103.4 81.3 
May 124.6 113.8 122.5 95.1 — 162.0 . 81.6 i 

June 125.1 114.9 121.0 95.0 — 161.0 ° — 

July 125.1 T 115.1 f 119.5 96.3 155.6 108.9 

Sept. 121.2 102.2 144.1 — 

Oct. 124.5 104.3 143.7 95.0 

Nov. 104.4 _ 143.8 t 

Ngew 
ZEALAND 
Statist. 
Date of establ. | . 
(A) 
P M.C. F.C.L. M.C.I. B.J. 
Wageearn.,, Wage Wage Wage Wage Wage ‘Wage earn., | Wage ea’ 
sal. empl.*| earners | earners | earners | earners* | earners * | sal. empl. 7 sal. ment 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 92.5 91.3 od 97.3 86.1 90.0 107.5 100.4 94.0 
1931 84.5 82.9 sad 88.8 84.3 81.7 98.3 79.9 83.1 
1932 84.7 73.0 6 78.5 87.7 82.0 82.6 91.8 83.1 
| 1933 89.8 73.6 . 79.2* 95.9 89.9 93.4 93.2 88.0 
| 1934 94.5 79.9 100.0 82.9 109.2. 100.2 108.4 98.4 95.2 
1935 96.0 85.9 117.1 94.0 115.6 109.7 117.7 106.2 104.8 
1936 102.2 94.7 121.6 94.9 126.3 115.8 123.7 115.7 115.7 
| 1937 110.2 104.0 135.6 104.5 142.9 128.8 135.1 124.9 122.9 
1938 1 
1939 1 
1939 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
| 
June 1 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1940 : Jan. 


320 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (continued) 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed (continued) 
(1929 = 100) 


NETHER- 
LANDS 


Accident : Statist. 
unempl. 
rance 
statist. * 
Wage earn., 
sal. empl. 


100.0 
101.6 


£3 | 8 


| | 
sete ee 
| | 


3 


372/344 


(b) Indexes of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 


Porsoas covered 
(thousands) 


UNITED 
STATES 


to 


see ee eee 


28 


corered 7,223/ 2,850/ 

| | 63 | 1,810 | | | [176/102 612 

* Except for series in italics. * Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics ; since 1938, extrapolation, using 
unemployment insurance statistics. * Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
* Excluding building. * Including mines. * Quarterly statistics linked up with the annual statistics of 
the preceding period (both of type B). ’ Factories as defined by Factory Act. * Old territory. 
* Since 1937, including the Saar territory. % Monthly figures are of a smaller scope than the annual figures. 
** Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 18 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying 
index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 48 See note * to table I (a). “ New 
statistics, December 1938 = 100. 


| PoLAND | RUMANIA | SwEDEN| SWITZERLAND U.S.S.R. 
Statist. Statist. Statist. Statist. 
Date establ.”| of establ.| of establ. | of establ. 
(A) (B) (A/B) (A) aa. 
Wage | Wage /|Wage earn.,|Wage earn.,| Wage earn., 
earners * | earners | sal. empl.‘ | sal. empl. sal. empl. 
1929 | | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 sd 
1930 5 86.6 99.8 95.8 96.5 98.6 135.4 ed 
1931 92.9 3 75.6 91.3 88.7 88.3 97.7 183.4 * 
1932 80 3 75.6 86.0 78.8 75.9 94.2 216.0 ied 
1933 80 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 108.0 195.5 100.0 
1934 83 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 130.1 208.2 106.8 
: 1935 80 114.9 96.9 76.0 70.4 146.2 211.9 111.4 
1936 80 129.9 102.1 76.4 70.2 160.3 224.1f 124.6 
1937 141.6 
1938 150.7 
1939 
1939 : 
March 146.0 on 
April 148.8 
May 159.2 
June 160.2 
July 157.4 
Aug. 164.4 
Sept. 155.9 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1940: Jan. _ 
Pers 
- 
| — FrRANCE| HuNGARY) Itaty | JAPAN POLAND 
Statist.) Statist.) Statist.) Statist.) Statist.) Statist. Statist.; Statist.) Statist.) Statist.| Statist. 
Date of of of of of of Statist. o: of of of of of 
establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. establ. establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. | establ. 
(B) (B) (A) | (A/B) | (B) (A) (a) | (A/B) |(A/B) *) (A/B) | (A) (B) 
Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage | Wage Wage Wage | Wage | Wage Wage Wage Wap —e 
jearners §|earners *|earners */earners*/earners *| garners ** | earners | earners |earners *|sarners *, earners 
1929 100.0 nd 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 v3 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 83.5 7 94.7 8 81.9 100 89.7 94.2 si 99.6 82.9 98.6 
1931 66.4 | 100.0 84.4 71.1 89.1 79.8 83.5 ° 79.9 69.3 85.8 
1932 53.8 91.6 75.6 71.9 71.9 69.4 72.4 85.9 90.6 56.9 77.8 
1933 61.5 | 102.4 77.9 77.6 73.6 70.5 75.1 97.1 90.3 58.3 78.4 
1934 80.6 | 113.5 95.0 88.0 70.5 78.2 77.8 | 109.2 96.9 67.1 89.5 
1935 88.4 | 123.2 | 105.4 97.6 66.8 84.5 81.0 | 115.8 | 104.9 72.6 96.2 
‘ 1936 99.4 128.9 | 120.0 98.2 69.5 91.2 81.0 | 126.6 | 115.1 77.9 | 102.2 
1937 110.8" | 134.6 | 139.6 105.5 64.9 99.6 91.7 | 144.0 | 119.4%) 89.8 | 109.8 
1938 118.8 | 133.8 | 141.4 103.4 65.0 105.1f 95.5 | 159.0%) 117.3 97.8 | 107.7 
. 1939: Jan. | 118.8 | 124.0%) 140.6 98.5 67.2 164.0 * 88.1* 
Feb. 120.8 | 127.4 | 133.2 “« 67.4 166.9 bd 94.4 sd 
March} 124.6 133.8 | 155.9 be 67.7 1 168.9 111.9 98.3 97.3" 
April | 127.0 137.1 | 130.4 97.6 68.6 177.0 e 101.3 ° 
May 129.0 144.4 | 152.8 sd 69.1 1 177.1 e 101.1 . 
June | 126.4 | 146.9 | 1444 bed — 1 177.8 | 126.1 102.9 100.2 
July 122.2t| 144.7 150.1 101.0 176.8 
Aug. 148.4 | 158.8 ‘ 176.9 
Sept. 148.8 | 148.3 ° 126.1 101.7 
Oct. 147.5 | 141.9 85.6 _ 
Nov. - 146.3 | 146.7 194 
1940: Jan. — — * * Per 
(th 
Abt 
* 
8 


SARMOOSSA 


3" 


qa 


TABLE IU. 


STATISTICS OF GENERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed 


(1929 = 1001) 
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| GERMANY *| CANADA STATES FRANCE Great BRITAIN HuNGARY| JAPAN 
Sickness | Statist. | B.L.S. |N.I.C.B.| A.F.L.| Statist. Compulsory Sickness |_ B.S.A 
insur. of establ. a of establ. unempl. insur. Esti- 
Date statistics (A) Estimate (A) ins. stat. statist. mate 
AMLT.C.© | | | AMLLT.G. | M.LT.C.e¢| M.LT 
earners, earners, |Wage earn.,|Wage earn.,|Wage sara.,| Wage earners,| Wags | Wage earn, | Wage same. | Wage 
. empl. empl. |salar. empl. |salar. capi. aber. empl.| salaried empl. | salar. empl. salar. empl. | salar. empl. | earners 
r r 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 ” 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.3 95.3 91.4 94.3 95.2 100.0 95.8 ° 94.3 97.8 
1931 81.5 86.1 79.9 86.6 88.1 92.5 92.2 ° 89.2 96.9 
1932 71.1 73.5 68.6 78.6 79.8 80.9 91.4 ° 82.0 97.7 
1933 74.0 70.1 69.6 79.4 80. 79.4 94.7 ed 81.2 103.1 
1934 85.5 80.7 77.8 85.3 84. 76.9 99.2 ad 86.9 115.5 
1935 6 83.5 81.1 88.1 87.8 73.5 101.5 * 91.2 121.6 
1936 97.2 87.1 87.1 92.9 91.7 74.1 106.7 ° 97.7 123.8 
1937 104.3 95.9 92.8 96.6 95.3 78.6 112.3 ° 104.0 131.2 
1938 110.9 93.9 83.2 90.5 90.8 81.2 111.1° 160.0¢ 110.6 135.9T 
1939 Jan. 110.8 89.5 91.1 90.1 82.6 109.97 98.6 111.7 
Feb. 111.4 89.5 82. 91.1 90.5 84.3 111.3° 99.8 113.9 od 
March 112.9 88.2 — 91.8 91.2 84.6 113.0° 101.3 113.3 e 
April 117.6 89.2 os 92.4 91.5 83.8 114.1° 102.2 118.0 ° 
May 119.9 95.0 —_ 93.0 92.1 83.4 115.7* 103.5 121.9 sd 
June 120.9 97.3 _ 94.0 93.2 83.5 117.1* 104.7 116.3 e 
July 121.7 98.7 a 93.2 93.5 81.8 118.1 105.6 118.9 sd 
Aug. _ 100.5 95.2 93.9 1065.6T 121.9 
Sept. 102.3 96.7| 95.5) — — 
Oct. 103.9 97.3 96.2 _ . 
be nmnteow A 19,267 1,042 | 20,250 | 44,331 | 42,808 2,359 | 11,452 12,263 1,160 6,600T 
Luxem- NeTHER- | CzEcHO- UNION OF Yuso- 
Latvia | puro | NORWAY| yanps |SLovaKiA Soutn AFRica USS.R. sravia 
Sickness | Statist. | Statist. Sickness Statist. of establ. Statist. - 
insur. | of establ. | of establ. | “BE™P!- | insur. (A/B) of establ. | *ccident 
Date statist. (A) (B) *, | statist. (A) insur. 
statist. Europeans | Total statist. 
LT.C.¢ M.LT. | M.LT.C.*| M.LT. M.LT.C.*] LT.°C.¢ 
Wage | Wage sarners, Wage Wage earners, earners, earners, 
.empl| earners | salaried empl. empl.| earners salaried empl. sal. empl.| sal. empl. 
1929 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 104.9 98.1 e 102.2 97.6 98.4 99.3 121.5 104.3 
1931 97.5 84.1 * 96.0 92.3 96.0 95.2 157.9 100.7 
1932 82.5 67.6 2 85.3 82.6 91.9 88.7 185.9 88.6° 
1933 87.8 64.8 bs 85.0 75.4 98.0 94.9 178.3 86.1 
1934 95.1 65.5 bs 86.6 75.0 111.0 108.1 188.8 89.8 
1935 100.8 66.8 1o0* 84.2 76.6 123.2 122.1 200.2 93.3 
1936 107.1 68.8 101 85.1 82.47 134.2 134.9 208.2T 101.8 
1937 116.3 74.9 107 91.6 90.0 143.6 143.1 - 112.4 
1938 123.6 76.2 108 96.1 * 91.07 146.2 148.1 _ 118.2 
1939 : Jan. 74.0 94.1 42.4* 145.6 145.0 106.8 
Feb. _— 74.1 bd 97.0 44.2 147.7 148.9 ad 112.5 
March _ 75.1 104 101.3 45.3 147.8 150.5 © 116.3 
April 75.67 102.7 49.4 147.8 150.3 117.8 
May 76.3 106.3 53.5 148.2 150.4 123.3 
June — 76.8 114 106.3 55.0 148.0 149.9 * 124.2 
July — 76.4 ° 106.2 55.1 148.1 149.4 e 123.4 
Aug. 75.5* 106.6 50.6 148.2 149.0 126.9 
Sept. 72.2 117 148.3 148.9 120.9 
Oct. 71.0 148.6 148.4 119.5 
| 33 | 201 |1,a75/508| 1,363 | —s176 | —s706 | 21,108t | 689 


Abbreviations: A = Agriculture; M = Mines; I = Industries; T = Transport; C = Commerce 
B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = Am 
Federation of Labor: B.S.A. = Bureau of Social Affairs. 


(A), (B), (A/B) : See International Labour Review, Oct. 1939, p. 537, par. 3 (types of establishment statistics). 


2 Except for series in italics. 


* 18 July 1938 = 100. 
Since January 1939: Bohemia-Moravia. 


8 months. 


* Old territory. 
* September 1935=100. 


* See note * to table I (a). 


and services ; 
erican 


* Since November 1935 including the Saar territory. 


* Average for 
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TABLE Il. 


<STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


Old territory } Austria 


| Sudetenland 


Date 


Employment exchange statistics 


Total 


Unemployed registered 
Number 


Per cent. 


Unemployed registered 


Trade union returns 


Unemployed 


Number 


| Per cent. 


1929 1,898,604 * 9.3 192,062 . 
1930 3,075,580 15.2 242,612 * 
1931 4,519,704 23.3 300,223 * 
1932 5,575,492 30.1 377,894 . 
1933 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 * 
1934 2,718,309 * 14.97 370,210 * 
1935 2,151,039 * 11.6* 348,675 * 
1936 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 * 
1937 912,312 4.6 320,961 . 
1938 429,461 24 244,788 


47,359 11.1 
84,767 19.3 
117,866 27.4 
120,454 29.0 
104,035 25.1 
86,865 20.5 
71,823 16.5 
53,992 12.2 
41,823 9.3 
40,526 


301,897 1.5 164,681 171,867 638,445 
. 196,770 0.9 128,323 125,568 450,661 46,611 9.8 
March 134,017 0.6 99,289 88,076 321,382 - a 
April 93,933 0.4 77,134 45,479 216,546 . * 
May 69,555 0.3 59,372 22,628 151,555 46,249 9.7 
June 48,840 0.2 45,793 12,288 106,921 
July 38,379 0.2 29,692 5,834 73,905 e ~ 
Nov. _ — | 126,000 45,510 9.5 


20,472 


Persons covered 
(thousands) 


472 


BELGIUM 


Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. 


Unemployed Days of 
(daily average unemployment 
during the - 


Employment 


Per cent. 


exchange exchange 

statistics statistics 
Applicants for || Applicants for 
work registe ork i 


14,996 


88,516 
105,236 


110,018 


987 | 


2,697 


the Saar Territory. 


* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. 
* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 
tage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
including previously unemployed wage earners, who have enlisted. 


* Since March 1935, including 
* Estimates. * Percen- 
* From September 1939 not 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
193% 
194 
Pons 
|(the 
| Estimates Employment 
Date 
Unemployed 
month) a Number | Per cent. | 
1929 13,000 1.9 107,000 4.2 
1930 36,000 ¢ 5.4 341,000 12.8 33,008 e = 
1931 110,000 ¢ 14.5 442,000 17.4 69,719 29,345 
1932 211,000 ¢ 23.5 639,000 26.0 75,140 107,296 
1933 210,000 ¢ 20.5 646,000 26.5 81,809 71,805 
1934 235,000 ¢ 23.4 | 521,000 20.6 88,888 30,055 
1935 210,927 21.7 483,000 19.0 84,050 10,674 
1936 154,038 16.2 430,000 16.7 90,133 6,474 
1937 125,929 13.1 337,000 12.5 | | 3.215 
1938 173,913 17.6 407,000 15.1 4,578 
1989: Jan. 221,468 22.0 485,000 8,148 
Feb. 204,843 20.1 | 491,000 18.3 111,275 9,769 
March 188,504 18.2 494,000 18.6 115,673 9,484 
April 181,039 17.6 473,000 17.8 116,077 8,538 
May 186,993 17.9 395,000 14.5 107,738 8,886 EE 
June 175,250 16.8 369,000 13.4 103,759 9,342 
July 173,732 16.5 | 352,000 12.7 99,842 | 9,260 
Aug. 176,033 17.0 | 332,000 11.9 92,612 | 9,757 
Sept. 222,884 21.0 300,000 * 10.7 93,623 10,245 
Oct. 194,209 18.7 | 283,000 10.0 95,255 11,198 
Nov. 203,143 19.8 296,000 10.5 103,207 9,652 
Dec. 213,632 | 95,785 _ 
1940: Jan. om | a ome 
19 
Pe 
‘(th 
Fe 


TABLE If]. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 323 
Danmark Danze || Esronta || FINLAND Unirep States 
(Free City of) 
Employ- || Employ- || Employ- || Employ- Trade | Em ; 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union — q 
Date fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns | exchange | 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Sesenet statistics i 
nem: Appli- } unemplo Appli- 
er or wo or wo j 
Number | Fer | for work (registered | rested | registered||N.1.C.B. AF.L. | Weighted| [or 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 1.0 3.9 8.2 ° ; 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,089 8,009 7.9 9.8 14.5 sd i} 
1981 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,542 11,495 16.4 17.7¢ 19.1 e ' 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 7,121 17,351 24.9 26.3¢ 23.8 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 8,284 17,139 25.1 27.1¢ 24.3 e of 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 2,970 10,011 20.5 23.6* 20.9 e 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 1,779" 7,163 18.9 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 f | 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,553 1,276 4,796 15.5 18.2 13.3! 7,705,270 \ 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 ¥ 1,160 3,763 13.2 15.8 10.5 5,154,730 ( 
1938 97,136 | 21.4 | 112,953 * 3,499 1,243 3,602 19.5 20.7 15.3 7,404,176 r 
1939 88,770 | 18.5 | 101,850 _ 17.3 10.7T 
1939: Jam. | 139,225 | 29.9 | 157,199 * 602 2,252 5,006 19.6 21.8 13.3 7,442,069 i 
. | 126,592 | 27.1 | 141,941 1,812 1,996 4,412 19.7 21.5 12.7 7,198,803 & 
hj 108,316 | 22.8 | 123,997 1,492 1,769 4,331 19.1 20.9 11 6,745,899 ‘ 
April 80,242 | 16.9 94,093 1,477 3,509 18.7 20.8 11.1 6,547,051 Mi 
May ,180 | 11.5 67,141 524 708 2,985 18.3 20.3 10.8 6,386,827 ia) 
June 53,341 | 11.1 0) 246 2,091 17.5 19.4 10.3 6,271,017 , 
July 11.0 136 460 2,072 18.3 19.3 10.5 6,100,925 
Aug. 46,097 9.5 56,327 = 502 2,299 16.2 18.9 10.1 5,766,073 { 
t. ,805. | 12.5 71,922 he 758 4,862 15.0 17.6 9.6 5,680,310 " 
Oct. 78,367 | 16.0 90,537" * 1,515 3,213 14.6 17,2 9.3 5,462,272 F 
Nov. | 105,065 | 21.3 | 118,091 . 2. _ 15.6 17.5f 9.4 5,321,697 
158,718 | 32.1f| 173,187 _ 15.4T 9.8T 
FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 4 
Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange Zz 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) . statistics 4 
Date statistics statistics U : 4 
Wholly unempl. n. owing Applicants for work 
Unemployed incl. casuals) to temporary | Total registered 
in receipt of stoppages Wholly owing 
relief bans Percentages (ine!. == to temporary 
1929! 928 10,052 8.2 2.2 10.4 950,593 264,911 
1930 2,514 13,859 11.8 4.3 16.1 1,399,492 517,823 
1931 56,112 75,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 
1932 273,412° 308,096 17.6 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566,478 
1933 276,033 307,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2,070, 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363,794 
1935 426,931 465,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 ‘ 
1936 431,897 475,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246,996 
1937 350,333 379,095 9.3 1.5 10.5 *|| 1,283,523 200,876 
1938 375,742 024 10.2 2.7 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 
1939 _ _ 8.9* 15° 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 
1939: Jan. 415,987 460,816 11.5 2.6 14.0 1,659,999 379,027 
Feb. 414,756 457,760 11.2 2.0 13.1 1,605,038 291,680 
March 400,075 441,194 10.5 1.6 12.0 1,495,684 231,245 
April 386,158 425,072 ° 9.7 1.7 11.2 1,405,665 238,729 
May 375,522 408,533 9.0 14 10.2 1,293,665 198,617 
June 348,985 383,479 8.1 1.3 9.3 1,153,954 195,625 
July 320,367 351,152 ' 7.5 1.3 8.7 1,066,060 190,364 
Aug. 302,479 333,150 7.1 1.5 8.5 | 1,019,714 211,978 
Sept. 316,552 _ 7.4 1.6 8.8 1,103,829 227,099 
Oct. _ _ 8.4 1.0 9.3 1,284,187 146,451 
Nov. — _ 8.3 0.9 9.2 || 1,267,355 135,233 
Dec — — 8.1 1.0 9.1 | 1,218,460 143,065 
1940: Jan os — — 1 ,269,173 249,723 
Persons covered e * 
(thousands) | 14,060 
* Before January 1935, unemployed registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 


Federation of Labor. ‘ Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 


* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Including agriculture. 
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TABLE Ill, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


HuNGARY 


IRELAND 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment | 
exc. 


statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Applicants for work 
registered 


Applications 
or work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


ith claims 
to unempl. 


15,173 
43,592 
52,305 
66,235 
60,595 
52,157 
,048 
52,114 
48,359 
47,426 


| 


108,180 


Persoas covered 
(thousands) 


Litavania * Norway 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union fund 
returns 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
registered 


Persons covored 
(thousands) | 89 


1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Series enlarged. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 
* Figure for the month of May. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 7 Excluding 
persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 
* Numbers of unemployment benefits current. 


| INDIES Japan * Latvia 
Employment 
Date = exchange 
— | 
Applications 
benefit registered : 
1929 * 14,679 20,702 * 5,617 
1930 * 16,378 22,398 -|| 369,408 4,851 
1931 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 8,709 
1932 10,922 20,217 62,817 485,681 14,587 
1933 14,576 19,788" 72,472" || 408,710 8,156 
1934 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 4,972 
1935 17,418 18,410 119,498 $56,044 4,825 
1936 19,700 16,035? 99,272" || 338,365 3,851 
1937 19,281 19,112* 81,760" |} 295,443 3,014 
1938 16,814 20,571 88,714 237,371 2,164 
1939 21,232 93,074 2,484 
1939: Jan. 54,262 20,232 25,431 105,012 212,254 2.6 4,330 
Feb. 57,418 17,330 23,224 105,457 — — 4,487 
Marc 58,107 17,991 22,255 106,859 — —_— 4,055 
April 53,795 17,817 19,160 104,945 2,967 
May 50,046 16.256 18,265 96,477 1,254 
June 46,876 16,710 17,746 70,470 _ — 727 
July 44,846 17,063 17,280 70,784 638 
Aug. 42,670 17,527 16,953 70,961 _ _ 446 
Sept. 41,712 18,349 21,774 77,888 — — 491 
Oct. 44,834 19,186 22,929 81,719 _— _ 755 
Nov. 43,799 18,637. 23,706 118,130 — _ 3,508 
1940: Jan. pot — — 
| New ZEALAND 
| 
xchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics | 
| Un 
1929 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 
1930 * 75,6955 7,175 16.6 19,353 | 5,318 
1931 257,979 22.3 27,478" 41,431 
1932 339,378 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 
1933 e 275,774 16,588 33.4 36,279° 46,944 
1934 234,538 15,963 30.7 36,339 39,235 
1935 3,780 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 
1936 3,533 186,904 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 
1937 3,144? 180,128" 16,532 20.0 28,520 
1938 2,811 204,702 19,230 22.0 28,923 4,757 
1939: Jan. 2,6794 217,326 24,584 27.6 34,122 1,036 
Feb. 2,391 211,056" 24,045 26,9 34,713 1,143 
March 2,282 211,962 22,355 24.9 33,194 726 
April 2,217 201,393 18,981 21.1 30,212 4,915* 
May 1,263 177,813 14,050 15.5 25,037 5,565 
June 1,660 152,032 12,108 13.1 20,802 8,465 
July 1,112 — 10,996 11.8 17,643 8,000 
Aug. 1,184 _ 11,360T 12.1 18,009 8,066 
Sept. 1,216 _ 12,308 . eee 22,672 6,805 
Oct. ~— — 14,177 15.0 26,283 6,015 
1940: Jan. _ _ _ 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND 

Employ- Statistics of| 

ment Employment Trade union local unem- 
Date statistics * exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 


of Applications for i 
Unemployed registered || Unemployed | Applicants 


employed 

Number | Por cent. | Per cent.* sagistazed Number | Per cent. || Number | Per cent. | registered 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 , 49 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 a! 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 

1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,773* 
1934 160,400 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7¢ 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169.387 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 137.674 29.2 26.9 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 134,304° 27.2? 25.0 353.646 347,509 12.7 74,582 11.8 14,927 
1939 114,010T 22.1f 20.0T 253,261? —_ _ 70,65 10.0f* 15,360 
1939: Jan. 158,085 31.3 28.9 405,927 541,482* 18.9* || 105,074* | 15.3* 27,547 


Feb. 145,145 28.5 26.0 375,395 538,098 18.3 93,781 13.4 27,087 
March; 124,739 24.3 22.5 340,665 491,933 16.5 || 88,414 12.6 25,290 


April 115,299 22.4 20.5 240,001" 380,525 12.8 71,749 10.3 22,790 
May 103.598 20.0 18.5 212,661 293,999 9.9 51,832 TA 15,310 
June 98,247 18.9 17.5 196,166 241,464 8.1 46,056 6.6 9,917 
July 97,873 18.8 17.2 192,344 sd * ,638 5.8 6 
Aug. 95.790 18.4 16.8 191,308 e e 41,837 5.9 6,071 
Sept. 96,964 18.6 16.7 203,823 e © 51,645 7.2 A 
Oct. 97,226 18.6 16.8 198,395 ad ” 63,791 8.8 9,846 
Nov. 101,882T 19.8T 17.0 211,634 77,845T | 10.9T 13,495 
Dec. 133,274T 25.8T 21.6T 270,811 115,163f| 16.0T 13,268 
1940: Jan. | 156,627¢ | 30.2t| 28.0f @ = 
Purseas * 
504 2,766 | 642 250 
Rumania® SwitTzERLAND Czecno-SLovakia YuGcostavia 
Employm.'| Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Un- Percentage Applications || Unemployed in licants 
employed unemployed + work receipt of benefit App work -- 
registered || Wholly | Partially | registered Number | Per coat. registered 
1929 7,449° 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 23,367" 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 38,958" 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 29,060" 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 13,778" 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,096 13.1 622,687 9, 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 8.8 408,949 21,650 
1938 7,271 8.6 45 65,583 161,391° 9.1 335,518 * 22,517 
1939: Jan. 10,876 13.3 4.3 85,377 * ° 124,329 * 32,831 
Feb. 11.4 4.3 73,170 108,825 36, 
7,424 10.0 3.7 65,612 bd ° 92,859 33,508 
April 5,716 6.4 3.0 37,123 ad ° 56,901 27,965 
y 4,091 5.1 2.8 35,285 bel ° 26,488 21,751 
June 4,017 44 2.7 27,977 » “3 17.272 19,788 
July 4,532 4.2 2.4 29,105 e ” 10,924 17,509 
Aug 4,356 4.2 2.1 27,939 ° 4 9,077 15,952 
Sept. 4,280 4 2.7 25,275 ° ° ,686 17,027 
Oct. ,694 4.2 2.5 23,823 e 21,505 
Nov. 4.3 2.2 23,670 e 22,318 
Dec. _ 6.1 2.2 29,535 sd ° _ 23,822 
Persons covered e * * 
(thousands) 512 1,793 
2 Excluding agriculture. * Percentage of a. working days of insured workers during 
the month. * Excluding persons employed on ial relief works. * Since 1935, percentage 
based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. * Since January 
1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * From January 1939, including agricultural 
f the following mouth. 


workers. * Number of relief funds. * The {— relate to the ist o 
* Average for 8 months. #® Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTIOSS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY ! 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 


UnitTep STATES 


Fin- 
LAND 


FRANCE 


Hun- 
GARY 


B.L.S. 


N.LC.B.* 


Per week 


Per 


fortnight 


Per 
day 


Number of hours 


| 


BOR 


oo 


| 


SSESSISSSS: 


| 
bo Go bo G0 bo 


PPPS 


RON 


SESSESS 


eel eel] 


| 


see lg 


1929 100 100 * 100 100 ° 100 100 100 
1930 96.1 99.8 ad 90.9 97.6 100 98.3 97.1 96.2 
1931 92.3 98.4 ed 83.6 95.2 97.3 96.3 96.2 93.4 
1932 90.1 96.1 100 72.0 97.7 91.0 95.1 94.9 92.3 
1933 93.4 96.3 99.0 75.4 99.8 94.4 95.8 96.8 95.6 
1934 96.9 96.7 90.3 71.8 101.1 93.1 97.9 94.5 94.5 
1935 96.6 97.4 95.5 77.0 100.4 92.7 98.4 86.91! 87.4 
1936 99.0 97.8 102.4 82.4 100.2 95.2 96.3 86.5 86.3 
1937 100.1 98.2 101.0 81.2 102.3 83.8 95.8 89.1 89.6 
1938 101.0 99.6 92.9 71.2 —_ 80.6 93.6T 86.9 87.4 
1939 : Jan. 99.7 98.7 95.8 75.8 — 83.3 “4 86.9 84.6 
Feb. 99.7 98.0 97.1 76.2 ° 83.5 ad 86.7 84.1 
March 102.1 99.5 97.6 76.4 ° 84.4 - 87.8 91.8 
April 102.9 99.4 95.8 76.2 —_ 84.8 bed 88.0 84.1 
May 104.2 99.4 96.3 75.6 85.2 88.6 
June 101.7 101.1 97.6 77.0 ° 86.3 ° 88.6 _ 
July 98.2T 101.3 96.1 76.8 ° 
| Persons : 
|  eovered 3,500T 40 3,936 1,810 275f 1,156 1,485 
(000’s) 
+ Excluding building : in Germany (up to 1936), United States, Finland, France (partly), H and Italy 
(Ministry of Corporations series) ; including mines in Germany (from 1939). * Territory before 1938. * Average 


hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. 
yearly figures ; 1938 : average for April-December. 

ence Board ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
try of Corporations. 
IV (b). 


12 In 1935: average for May-December. 


* Annual figures : up to 1937, averages of two half- 


* Monthly figures: last week of the month. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Monthly figures : ist of the following month. 
[.L.0. estimates from percentages of table 
42 Fascist Confederation of Employers. 


* National Industrial Confer- 


week * day‘ Per week * 
1929 46.02 ud 8 182 
1930 44.22 48.0 8 (44.5-47.7 175 
1931 42.48 46.7 8 (43.9-47.5) 170 
1932 41.46 43.7 8 (43.0—47.2) 168 
1933 42.96 45.3 8 174 
1934 44.58 44.7 8 (42.7-47.1 172 
1935 44.46 44.5 (39.6—42.9)?4 159 
1936 45.54 45.7 8 (39.4—42.7) 157 
1937 46.08 40.2 8 tseo-43-8) 163 
j 1938 46.50 _ 38.7 (39.8-42.8 159 
1939: Jan. 45.90 (39.8—42.8) 154 
Feb. 45.90 (39.6—42.7) 153 
March 46.98 (40.3-43.1) 167 
April 47.34 153 
May 47.94 (40.7-43.4 
June 46.79 (40.7-43.4) 
July 45.18T 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


JAPAN Latvia | Norway | SweDEN |SwitzeRLAND 
Date 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Per day week week week ? week* | week® week 
Number of hours 
1929 (9.83)? 44.8 (47.7)* (48)** 
1932 9.63* 41.1-45.1)* 41.4 bad 
1933 9.954 43.9-45.5) e af 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)* 
1934 9.83¢ 44.4-45.9) e 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)™* 
1935 9.85* 43.6-46.1) e 46.9 42.6 47.4 e 
1936 9.85* 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 aad 
1937 9.91¢ 44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4—47.0)"* 
1938 9.944 44.7-46.5) 44.1 43.7 46.3 (45.8-—46.9)** 
1939 _ (44.0—46.3) _ (46.8-47.7)** 
1939 : Jan. 9.50 44.5-46.4) 43.2 
Feb. 9.58 44.4-46.3) 44.0 bad 
March 9.58 44.9-46.6) 44.1 e 44.3 45.9 (46.5-47.3) 
April 9.58 44.5-46.5) od 43.8 
May 9.35 44.5-46.5) e ° 43.2 
June 9.77 45.1-—46.7) 45.0 _ 43.7 45.2 (47.0-47.8) 
Aug. 9.30 (44.9-46.7) e 
Sept. 9.43 (43.3-—46.0) 45.2 (46.6—47.5) 
Oct. 9.33 (42.4—45.8) e 
ludex numbers : 1929 = 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1931 e 4 96.7 
1932 98.0 100° 92.4 ad e 
1933 101.2 102.8 e e 92.6 96.4 95.6%" 
1934 100.0 103.7 e ¢ 94.2 98.5 96.5"* 
1935 100.2 103.0 e 100 95.1 99.4 bad 
1936 100.2 103.2 100 99.6 95.3 99.8 e 
1937 100.8 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.3 
1938 101.1 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7"* 
1939 : Jan. 96.6 104.4 96.4 ed 
Feb. 97.5 104.1 98.2 
March 97.5 105.0 96.9 e 98.9 96.2 97.7 
April 97.5 104.4 97.8 
May 95.1 104.4 ad 96.4 
June 99.4 105.3 98.9 — 97.5 94.8 98.8 
July 94.9 105.0 bad e 
Aug. 94.6 105.0 — aad 
Sept. 95.9 102.5 99.3 a — _ 98.1 
Oct. 94.9 101.1 bad 
= 101.4t - én 
Persons 
covered 1,564 39 102T 86 629 351 223 
(000’s) 


* Excluding building: in Ja 
* After deduction by I. 


in Sweden. 


Cabinet Statistics of normal hours. 


Norway, Netherlands 
O. of rest periods. 


(partly), 
LL.O. estimate, 


and Sweden ; including mines 
i based on Imperial 
* From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan ; from 1939, 


statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, to which the statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated. 
* 1L.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV (b). 
figures : averages for the second half-year. 
; 1938: average for July-December. 


* Annual figures : November 


on statistics of earnings. 
and September 1937). 


* Average for February-December. * Annual 


* Monthly figures : averages of weeks without holidays. 


figures 1LL.O. estimates based 
41 1.L.0. estimates based on census of establishments (August 1929 
12 Averages for the second and third quarters. 


4 
| 
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2 
5 | 
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* Average 


* Annual 
35, @ = under 


, France (partly), Italy, and Sweden ; including mines in Sweden. 


* Monthly figures: ist of the following month. 


48 hours, b = 48 hours. Monthly figures : last week of the month. 


SwIitTzZERLAND 


| 


Ministry of Corporations 
Per week * 


* Before May 19: 


*1935 : average for May-December. 


AMO 
Sesareseo! 


r; 1938, average for July and December. 


| 


40 h. 


a 


Under 
40 h. 


NO OD 


96 h. 

and 

more 
47 h. 


Per fortnight 
Up to | 41 to 


Under} 80 to 
Over 
46h. | 40 h. 


| 


8 h. | 80h. |95.9 h. 


Over 


* Annual figures: figures for Nove 


gigas | | 


Per week 
46 h, 


RSSSSSS5 S38 


ESTONIA 
8.0 h. 


Upto} 7.1- 
7h. | 8. 

Under 

46 h. 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers working a certain range of hours 


= 


or the second and third quarters. 


~December. 


July of each year. 


2 Excluding building : in Finland 


for Februa 
* Averages 


figures 
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| FINLAND FRANCE ITALY 
Date Per week * 
| | | Over | Under | 40 to | 45 to | Over 
40h. | 40 h. | 44.9h.| 48h. | 48h. 
| 
1929 | 44 75.5 15.6 
1930 48 0.4 0.8 66.7 12.5 
1931 38 8.0 7.7 64.6 11.2 
| 1932 14 20.2 | 11.2 63.6 8.0 
1933 9.2 8.3 70.7 8.5 
1934 13.1 9.5 61.9 7.6 
1935 13.7 9.4 39.65 21.7* | 10.4° 
1936 71 | 69 44.0 | 187 | 9.8 
1937 | 6.7 | 84.9 47.4 | 26.7 9.4 
1938 | H1.5 | 76.6 52.2 18.8 7.3 
1939 : Jan. 13.3 20.7 53.6 18.8 6.9 
; Feb. 12.4 22.6 52.5 17.8 7A 
March 10.0 18.2 53.2 20.6 8.0 
April 10.0 18.8 50.7 21.0 9.5 
May 9.4 17.5 50.0 22.5 10.0 
June 6.9 17.1 51.2 21.4 10.3 
Persons | 
covered 1,810 1,156 
(000’s) | 
1A DEN | a 
Date leek 7 Per week 
: Over | Under} 36 to Over 
1932 24. oe | * * * * 
1933 13. 6 1.8 32.7 | 51.3 1.5 7.2° | | 59.5°| 12.5° 
1934 11. 8.3 29.1 42.5 20.4 21.2° 65.3* 9.3° 
1935 17. .0 20.4 35.4 37.1 21.4 
1936 16, .8 20.1 35.8 39.6 20.0 
1937 13. .9 23.7 41.9 36.5 17.0 bd e ad e 
1938 11, .7 24.3 52.9 25.6 11.7 2.8* 22.6* 68.4* 6.2* 
‘ 1939 15 23.3f 2.1° 13.7* 71.5° 
1939: Jan. 12.2 3 22.5 ad bad 
Feb. 12.6 4 21.0 ° 
March 10.2 3 5 67.7 13.6 10.7 1.5 17.4 75.1 6.0 
April 12.3 6 1 e bad bad e e e e 
May 12.9 9 2 * * * * 
June 9.1 2 7 | 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.3 12.1 75.4 11.2 
July 10.5 4 1 e bad 
Aug. 10.6 9 5 bad e e 
Sept. 19.7 5 8 —_— —_ _ 2.8 15.3 67.7 14.2 
Oct. 24.8 54.8 bad bad bed 
Persons 
covered 41 351 223 
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Europe. In a short but arresting last chapter, Dr. BeneS sets out his conclusions 
and his views regarding the tasks that will lie before democracy in the next stage 
of its evolution. Among the points touched upon are some new functions of the 
State, social and other problems, and the rebuilding of the League of Nations. 
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even to-day requires the complete segregation of white and Negro children in 
separate schools. The author upholds the thesis that the education at public 
expense of Negro children in Alabama “ has depended upon the social and economic 
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An instructive, well-informed and readable account of social, economic and 
political conditions in Sweden. Dr. Braatéy, a Norwegian who for several years 
has been London correspondent of the Swedish Social-Democratic press, has 
written this book primarily in order to meet the requirements of the British adult 
education movement. He lays particular emphasis on the “new deal” policy 
which was inaugurated in 1982 by the Social-Democratic Government in colla- 
boration with the Farmers’ Party, and which helped Sweden to overcome various 
difficulties of a national character, as well as the effects of the world depression, 
better than most other countries. The author brings out the significance of the 
“ change of regime ”’ in 1932 and the consequent social reform policy and increased 
State control of economic life, and also the power of the trade union and the co- 
operative organisations to safeguard the interests of their members while promoting 
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to give an idea of what labour has achieved by collective bargaining in Denmark, 
Norway, and, in particular, Sweden, which has, he says, in relation to its population 
“the strongest trade union movement in the world” and a labour movement 
in many respects “ the soundest and most intelligent manifestation of the capacity 
of organised workers to govern a modern State ”’. 

In a short historical survey, the author shows how the workers and salaried 
employees of these countries have organised themselves and gained increasing 
influence. He raises the question whether this increase in the power of the working 
class is only a transitory manifestation of the particular phase of industrial develop- 
ment that these countries have now reached, and whether it can be maintained 
in a period of industrial recession, caused for instance by a decline in exports ; 
in this connection he makes interesting comparisons between Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries, suggesting the existence of a parallel between the pro- 
cess of industrialisation and the cycle of the trade union movement, 

He shows how leaders in the Scandinavian countries are striving to broaden 
and expand the whole labour movement, to arrive at a uniform wage policy, 
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and to adapt the movement to modern industrial civilisation. Trade unionists 
realise, he says, that very possibly the limit has been reached in increasing the 
share of the national income which labour can obtain by present tactics and within 
the limits of the present economic system, and that, if labour’s share is to go on 
growing, production must be expanded. He emphasises that the high type of 
trade union leadership prevailing in the Scandinavian countries, and the degree 
to which labour leaders co-operate with employers, is a phenomenon that never 
fails to impress an American, and expresses his conviction that the success or failure 
of the experiment going forward in the Scandinavian countries will have no little 
bearing on the future of the Western world. 
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255 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Setting aside any consideration of international issues, Mr. Cole 
with lucidity the gist of the British Labour Party’s policy of constitutional demo- 
cratic advance in so far as the domestic aspects of that policy are concerned. He 
deals in turn with the reform and extension of the social services, housing and 
slum-clearance, education, agriculture and the food supply, the living and working 
conditions of the land workers, assistance for the distressed areas, public finance 
and taxation. He examines the present position and proposals for the public 
ownership of the coal-mining industry and the socialisation of other industries 
(transport, metal trades, armaments, textiles, banking, etc.). Among other steps 
in the transition from the present economic system, he advocates the institution 
of a central planning authority. Finally, he considers the adjustment of the poli- 
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to meet the needs of the present day and to serve the ends proposed in the socialist 
programme. 
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of the Regents’ Inquiry. London, New York, McGraw Hill, 1988. xvm + 860 pp. $3. 

This book contains two studies made in connection with the enquiry undertaken 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York into the character 
and cost of public education in that State. These studies describe the results of 
an interesting investigation of the characteristics of a large sample of students 
who left secondary schools in various selected communities in New York State during 
a single year (June 1936 to June 19387), designed as a test of the adequacy of the 
State’s secondary school system. On such points as vocational guidance, vocational 
training, and general social competence, decided maladjustment is revealed be- 
tween the requirements of youth and the facilities offered by the schools, and a con- 
sequent need is shown for a thorough reconsideration of the State’s school system, 
with a view to making it more adequate in the light of present-day economic and 
social conditions and the problems of young people when they leave school. 


Ezekiel, Mordecai. Jobs for All through Industrial Expansion. Illustrations 
by Guy Rowe. New York, London, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. xvmr + 229 + 
xIV pp. 

The greatest current problem, the author says, is not to iron out cyclical 
fluctuations in business activity but to raise the abnormally low level around 
which these fluctuations take place. He sets out in detail a programme of industrial 
expansion designed to bring production and employment in the United States 
nearer to the maximum of which the economic machinery of the country is capable. 
In brief, the programme is as follows. Each basic industry would prepare a tentative 
programme for expanding operations and pay-rolls, and correlate it with the 

of other basic industries. Advance orders would be given to each 
industry, with a guarantee of public purchase of any portion of the planned pro- 
duction which remained unsold at the end of the period over which the programme 
was spaced. These plans of the basic industries would also be correlated with 
programmes for industries already under some form of public control (agriculture, 
utilities, communications, transport, etc.). The planning structure proposed is, 
in general, the system of democratic formulation and execution of policies and 
programmes which has been adopted in regard to agriculture, and the planning 
would be done through the regular political institutions of the country. As regards 
the broad political implications of industrial expansion, the author outlines the 
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differences in content and form between his plan and Fascism or Socialism or 
unplanned capitalist democracy. He considers that it is the do-nothing policy 
of democracies in the face of widespread unemployment and poverty which creates 
the setting for Fascism ; a frontal attack on these evils through industrial expan- 
sion would strengthen democracy politically as well as economically. 


Florinsky, Michael T. Toward an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. A Study in 
Government, Politics and Economic Planning. New York, Macmillan, 1939. vi 
+ 245 pp., map. $2.50. 

The author attempts a brief, synthetic interpretation of the significance of the 
U.S.S.R. to the world to-day. He devotes the first two chapters of this book to the 
historical Russian background (including the war of 1914-1918) out of which the 
Soviet experiment arose. In order to explain the present system of administration 
and government, the Constitution of 1936, and Soviet home and foreign policy, 
he devotes considerable attention to communist theory and the most significant 
stages in the history of the Communist Party. The economic situation of the 
U.S.S.R. is reviewed in two chapters on “ Economic Planning ” and “ The State 
in Business ”’. 


Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro Family in the United States. The University 
of Chicago Sociological Series. Chicago, University of Chicago Press ; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1939. xxxm + 686 pp., tables. $4. 

In this volume the author, who is Professor of Sociology at the Howard Univer- 
sity, studies the evolution of Negro family relationships in the United States 
from the days of plantation slavery, through the periods of liberation and migration 
both in the Southern States and to the North, to the constitution in the present 
century of a Negro middle class and an industrial proletariat. The study is very 
fully documented both from existing material and from original research, and is a 
most valuable addition to the literature of the Negro problem in the United States. 


Industrial and Labour Relations in Great Britain A Symposium edited and 
published by Frank E. Gannetr and B. F. Catnerwoop, B.S.A., M.S., Ph.D. 
London, New York, P. S. King, 1939. xrv + 364 pp. 12s. 6d. 

In view of the great interest recently shown in the United States in the methods 
adopted in Great Britain for the determination of labour conditions, the editors 
of this volume decided to request outstanding British authorities on the subject 
to give an impartial and accurate presentation of their knowledge and experience. 
An introductory survey of the British system of labour relations, written by the 
editors, is followed by a series of articles by different authors describing the com- 
position and operation of the various bodies associated with the determination 
of labour conditions and the settlement of disputes, including—in addition to the 
official machinery of the Ministry of Labour, the Industrial Court, the Trade 
Boards, and the Joint Industrial Councils—the organisations of employers and 
workers, which, by direct negotiation for purposes of collective bargaining, play 
an outstanding part in the regulation of industrial conditions. “ There is and always 
has been ”’, it is pointed out in one of these contributions, “ underlying all methods of 
industrial relationship in this country a very strong feeling that they should be 
completely voluntary, without any element of compulsion, and the main industries 
prefer to thrash out their problems within their own closed doors.’ Other chapters 
relate to profit-sharing and co-partnership as conceived and practised in Great 
Britain, the réle of the British “ commodity standard of money ” in promoting the 
co-operation of capital and labour for the increased prosperity of industry and the 
more equitable distribution of wealth, and a comparison of the British and American 
systems of labour relations. An appendix contains factual information relating 
to the organisation and activities of the Trades Union Congress and extracts from 
official statements regarding the constitution and objects of joint industrial coun- 
ceils (Whitley Councils). 


Kristensen, Frode. Sverige, Erhvers- og Samfundsliv. Copenhagen, Martins 
Forlag, 1938. 320 pp., illustr., maps. 

A survey of economic, social and, to some extent also, political conditions in 
Sweden, published by the Danish Association for Social Information primarily 
for the use of workers’ high schools and study circles. 
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Lansdale, Robert T., Long, Elizabeth, Leisy, Agnes, and Hipple, Byron T. The 
Administration of Old Age Assistance. Committee on Public Administration, Social 
Science Research Council, Studies in Administration, Vol. VI. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service, 1939. xiv + 345 pp. $3.75. 

The provision by the Federal Government of subsidies to State schemes of 
old-age assistance in the United States, in accordance with the Social Security 
Act, 1935, has led every State to establish such a scheme. This study is, in effect, 
a manual for the use of the administrators of State schemes and is intended to 
acquaint them with the best practices hitherto developed in this branch of social 
service. The first of the four parts of the volume shows the place of old-age assis- 
tance in the general system of social security and social assistance, and indicates 
the distribution of functions between State and local authorities in the appli- 
cation of old-age assistance. The second part is a systematic analysis of the methods 
of investigating claims for assistance and of arriving at decisions. The third part 
deals with the financing of old-age assistance, control of expenditure, and dis- 
bursement of assistance grants. The last part is concerned with the staffing of the 
administrative agencies and with the hearing of appeals by claimants against 
decisions taken in the first instance. 


Lasserre, Georges. Coopétatives contre cartels et trusts. L’expérience suédoise. 
Brussels, Les propagateurs de la coopération ; Paris, Fédération nationale des coopé- 
ratives de consommation ; Bale, Union suisse des coopératives de consommation, 
1939. 129 pp., illustr. 12 frs. (Belgian). 

This book contains the first analysis published in French of the economic 
effects of co-operative action against monopolies in Sweden. Basing his discussion 
on abundant statistical data, the author shows that the reduction of prices brought 
about by co-operative undertakings does not only imply a transfer of purchasing 
power from the shareholders of monopolistic concerns to the consumers. It has 
also certain secondary effects, including a better utilisation of productive capacity 
and, consequently, lower costs of production and an increased real income for the 
community. The economic importance of these effects is considerable, since the 
price elasticity of the consumption goods concerned has proved much greater 
than is generally supposed. Inversely, it is shown that monopolistic price fixing 
implies a policy of scarcity leading to stagnation of the production of important 
commodities, to the growth of unemployment, and to a lower standard of living 
in general. 

The study of these problems is all the more important since the failure in many 
countries to utilise effectively the existing productive capacity constitutes a grave 
problem, involving a high percentage of unemployment and the loss of vast amounts 
of real wealth. 


Lindblom, Tage. Den svenska fackféreningsrérelsens uppkomst och tidigare 
historia 1872-1900. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1938. 917 pp. 4.50 kr. 

This thesis for a doctorate in the University of Stockholm, published under the 
auspices of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, is an important contribu- . 
tion to the study of the origin and early history of the trade union movement in 
Sweden. The author is director of the archives of the Swedish Labour Movement 
(Arbetarrérelsens arkiv) in Stockholm. 


Marquand, H. A., and others. Organized Labour in Four Continents. London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1939. xu1 + 518 pp. $4. 

This book is a compilation of contributions by a number of authors, under the 
editorship of Mr. H. A. Marquand, who is also responsible for the chapter on Great 
Britain. It is a survey of events and of the trend of the labour movement in thir- 
teen typical countries in Europe, America, Australasia, and Asia, from 1919 to 
1938. Each author has treated his subject in the manner best suited, in his judg- 
ment, to bring out the salient developments in the different countries. 


MeMillion, Ovid Miller. New Alaska. Ann Arbor, Edwards, 1939. xu + 216 pp. 
(photo-lithographed from typescript), illustr., maps. $2.75. 

The author presents in this book material gathered by him during a period of 
residence and travel in Alaska and contiguous areas. This material is supplemented 
with data from other sources, in particular official publications. The book describes 
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the historical development of Alaska, its geographical features, climate, people, 
towns and industrial centres, means of transport, and industries. The most import- 
ant industry is fishing and the marketing of fish products, then come mining, and 
the reindeer and the fur industries, all of which are described in detail and in an 
interesting way. A chapter is also devoted to agriculture, which is still in its pioneer 
stage, and here, as in the case of other industries, many factors are considered, and 
the potentialities of the Territory are indicated. The book is illustrated with pho- 
tographic reproductions and some coloured plates. It also includes several maps, a 
bibliography, and an index. 


Milward, G. E. Guide to Business Management Books 1939. London, Manage- 
ment Library, 1939. xiv + 124 pp. 


New and enlarged edition of a useful English management bibliography. The 
“ Courses of Readings for Staff Training ” suggested by the author at the end of the 
book deserve special attention. The course on “ Personnel and Psychology ”’ 
includes among others the study by Professor RicHaRDSON on Industrial Relations 
in Great Britain, published by the International Labour Office. 


Odum, Howard W. American Social Problems: An Introduction to the Study 
of the People and Their Dilemmas. New York, Henry Holt, 1939. vu + 549 pp., 
illustr., tables. $4. 

The author, who is a professor at the University of North Carolina and Director 
of the Institute for Research in Social Science there, was Assistant Director of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends between 1929 and 1933, and 
for. two years Chairman of the North Carolina Emergency Relief Administration. 
His book covers a wide field. Its two main purposes, he says, are “ first, to present 
a comprehensive, authentic, and vivid picture of the American scene with the _ 
chief emphasis always on the people and their dilemmas ; and, second, to set up a 
realistic framework of inquiry through which the answers to many of their questions 
may be sought ’’. After describing the natural and cultural heritage of the American 
people, he outlines the rapid progress of science and technology, and the transition 
from rural culture to urban civilisation, then considers the structure and mobility 
of the population, social problems, and the institutions of the people. In the last 
part of the book, he attempts to supplement with detailed questions and abundant 
references the broad picture of American social problems presented in the earlier 
chapters. 


, Clarence A. Housing for the Machine Age. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939. 261 pp. $2.50. 

Mass production of houses requires a method of inexpensive land acquisition, 
and the development of large areas as neighbourhood units. The author recommends 
the exercise by the United States Government of the power of eminent domain as a 
means of acquiring land cheaply for the purpose of large residential developments 
to be carried out by private enterprise. He also advocates some necessary changes 
_ in zoning methods. 


Reddaway, W. B. The Economics of a Declining Population. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1939. 270 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This is an excellent book on a subject of great and growing importance. In 
Northern and Western Europe the population will soon be on the decline, and 
in most of the remaining European countries the trend is in the same direction. 
What will the economic consequences be ? Mr. Reddaway’s answer is, on the whole, 
an optimistic one, but only on condition that steps are taken to ensure that the 
problems which arise are dealt with. Thus, he emphasises the absolute need for 
preventing what he describes as the essentially man-made phenomenon of general 
unemployment, and other forms of unemployment as well, and he outlines a policy 
for achieving this end. He also examines the probable size and distribution of the 
national income in the future and the effect of a declining population on public 
finance and on international trade. He believes that there is every reason for 
supposing that the standard of living will rise and that the burden on the national 
budget caused by a larger proportion of old people in the population can be borne 
satisfactorily. But this argument rests on the assumption that the population will 
either remain stationary or decline slowly. There is, however, a danger that it may 
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decline rapidly, and a positive population policy is required to avert this. Sugges- 
tions for such a policy are presented. 


Richards, Audrey I. Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia. An Economic 
Study of the Bemba Tribe. Published for the International Institute of African 
and Cultures by the Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1939. x1v + 423 pp., illustr., tables, maps. 30s. 
This study is analysed above under ‘‘Reports and Enquiries” (page 807), 


Rorty, James. American Medicine Mobilises. New York, W. W. Norton, 1939, 
358 pp. $3. 

The title of this book refers to the National Health Conference, held in Washing- 
ton in July 1938, which is considered to represent the mobilisation of the health 
movement in the United States. The first chapters are devoted to the National 
Health Program developed at that Conference and to the attitude of the American 
Medical Association towards the Program. The next section is a severely critical 
study of the American Medical Association both as an organisation and as an 
opponent of health insurance. The third and last part of the book first shows the 
extent of the population’s needs for medical care, which, it is contended, are left 
unmet through “ medical laissez-faire *’, and then describes the new forms of organ- 
ised medical care which are being tried or recommended in the United States. 


Roush, G. A. Strategic Mineral Supplies. New York and London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939. xvi + 485 pp., diagrams, tables. $5. 

In this book the Editor of The Mineral Industry studies the situation of the 
United States in the event of war as regards the supply of aluminium and bauxite, 
antimony, chromium, iodine, manganese, mercury, mica, nickel, nitrogen, plati- 
num, tin, and tungsten. For each of these minerals he gives details of peace-time 
and wartime requirements, the principal uses to which the product is put, possible 
substitutes, the forms in which it is found, the output and estimated reserves, and 
the extent to which it enters into various forms of manufacture ; he also gives some 
account of prices, tariffs, and the nature of the political and commercial controls 
in operation. In concluding chapters a review is made of the degree of self-suffi- 
ciency of the United States so far as these products are concerned, and of the 
supplies in other countries. Mr. Roush keeps in the main strictly to the matter in 
hand, which is one of description and statement of fact. In doing this he furnishes a 
wealth of technical information and statistics, which are set out in a fashion which 
makes them readily available to the non-technical reader. On the few occasions 
when he refers to the underlying political and commercial] issues, his remarks are 
characterised by a clear and realistic judgment. “ With lack of strategic materials 
leading to war”’, he says, “ and with war making the lack more pronounced, we 
become enmeshed in a vicious circle.”” How this vicious circle can be broken, so 
that the world’s ability to produce may be used to increase human wellbeing instead 
of strengthening the sinews of internecine war, is the question which, while not 
specifically raised, lies behind every chapter of this workmanlike compilation. 


Twentieth Century Fund. Does Distribution Cost Too Much ? {A Review of the 
Costs Involved in Current Marketing Methods and a Program for Improvement. 
The Factual Findings. By Paul W. Stewart and J. Frederic Dewnunst with the 
assistance of Louise Firtp. The Program. By the Committee on Distribution. 
New York, 1939. xv + 403 pp., tables, chart. 

A careful and detailed study of the structure and costs of the distribution system 
in the United States has been made under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and the facts, conclusions, and recommendations, are presented in this 
book. Much research has gone into the study of production costs but relatively 
little into analysis of costs of distribution, and this book is an excellent attack on 
the whole problem. The rdle of the distributive processes has become in 
important in the national economy because of the increasing quantities of goods 
to be distributed, the increased growth of population scattered over wider areas, 
urbanisation, changes in the form in which consumers desire to receive their pur- 
chases, and greater specialisation, not only as regards separate commodities but 
also as regards the geographical location of industries. Since costs of distribution 
form over one-half of the total consumer’s bill, the need for a study of the exact 
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nature of these costs and how they can be reduced is clearly evident. Roughly 
one-third of the cost of distribution goes int« the retail trade, ene-fourth into the 
distribution of manufacturers’ goods, one-fourth into transport costs, and one- 
fifth is absorbed in the intermediary trade. Each item in the total cost of distri- 
bution is carefully analysed, and the conclusion is reached that no one item is 
responsible generally for any excess of costs. Although the authors answer “ yes ”’ 
to the question “ does distribution cost too much ? ”, they point out that the com- 
mon belief that this is due to excess profits of the middleman or the retailer is 
not supported by the facts. The spread between the price to the consumer and the 
price received by the producer varies widely between different commodities. Some 
costs of distribution, such as advertising expenses, have in certain cases actually 
been instrumental in lowering the cost of production by widening the market and 
thus introducing the economies of large-scale production. 

It is impossible in the space allotted here to make a detailed analysis of the 
book, which is not only a thorough factual description of the distribution system 
but also a well-founded and constructive analysis of the economics of distribution. 
The discussion of the effects of competition in the field of distribution is especially 
interesting, for although competition may reduce costs of production it seems to 
increase costs of distribution. To reduce the costs of distribution the authors 
recommend that more research be undertaken and more information gathered 
in order to make possible greater efficiency throughout the various processes of 
the distributive system, that more effort be devoted to educating the consumer, 
and that better use be made of Government regulations and restrictions. 


Wallace Clark and Company. Biography of Experience. New York, London, 
Paris, 1939. 52 pp., illustr. ~ 

This brochure describes briefly the practical experience of an international 
firm of management consultants, covering twenty years of successful work for 
a clientéle including several Government agencies and leading industries in the 
United States and in twelve European countries. About 90 different lines of pro- 
duction are mentioned, in which all-round consultant work has been done. The 
central feature of Messrs. Clark’s working methods is planning, based on the 
“ Gantt-chart ” system. But Mr. Clark, who formerly collaborated with H. L. 
Gantt, has developed considerably this and other methods of scientific management, 
and, in particular, has worked out an effective technique for getting ideas and 
measures accepted by executives, foremen, and workers. He defines “ scientific 
management ” as “a technique for getting things done ”’. 

Weimer, Arthur M., and Hoyt, Homer. Principles of Urban Real Estate. New 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1939. x1v + 332 pp. 

The economic and social factors affecting the value of land and governing wise 
land development are among the topics discussed in this useful guide to real estate 
buying and selling, value appraisal, land subdivision, home financing, the manage- 
ment of rental property, and Government policy. 


Williams, J. Kerwin. Grants-in-Aid Under the Public Works Administration. 
A Study in Federal-State-Local Relations. Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Number 459. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. King, 1939. 
292 pp. 15s. 

A detailed study of the administrative procedure and problems of the United 
States emergency public works programme under the Public Works Administra- 
tion. This programme marked a departure from the traditional scope and method 
of Federal financial assistance to the States, first in making grants and loans for 
public works, and secondly in making new direct federal contracts with the local 
authorities. The book discusses the aims and achievements of the Public Works 
Administration ; its Federal, State and local organisation ; its procedure in receiving 
and approving projects ; Federal control of labour on the site ; and the effects 
on State and local law. The author concludes that such a method of Federal- 
local relationships is essential for the direction of a national public works programme, 
but suggests three important improvements, the third of which has already been 
carried out : (1) improvement in allocation technique ; (2) giving the Public Works 
Administration a permanent status ; and (3) bringing it into a co-ordinated Federal 
_ agency of public works. 


